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Voting Behaviour and its Study in Britain 


DAVID BUTLER 








I 


R of the next election is one of the most universal emotions among 
R democratic politicians. To a large extent, it is fear of the unknown. 
Even if the circumstances of the coming appeal to the country can be 
foreseen, the voters’ reactions are highly uncertain. Despite all the anxious 
thought which, for a century and more, party leaders and party agents have 
given to the problem of getting the largest possible support at the polls, and 
despite the detailed attention which academic students have given to the 
conduct and results of elections in the last few years, the amount that is known 
about voting behaviour is surprisingly limited. 

It is proper to stress how much longer and-how much more intensively 
voting behaviour has been examined by practical men than by academics. 
Ever since the Reform Bill, Tadpoles and Tapers have been speculating busily 
on what national ‘‘ cries ” would go down best with the electorate, and what 
detailed techniques in constituency organization would yield the biggest 
vote. Their investigations have not been systematic and, under the impact 
of a vastly growing electorate and a secret ballot, the party managers have 
probably lost rather than gained in understanding. Before 1872 the party 
agents at least knew for certain who voted and how they voted, and up to 
1885—and even to 1918—the number of voters in most constituencies was 
sufficiently small for a real degree of personal contact to be maintained. 
Moreover, until nearly the end of the nineteenth century, the Corrupt Practices 
Acts and their enforcement were sufficiently lax for a fair proportion of voters 
to be swayed by the simple and direct inducement of immediate gain or 
fear as distinct from the subtler and less immediate attractions of campaign 
promises. With politics becoming more and more fully nationalized, and 
with interest shifting from local to centralized attempts to woo the voters, 
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the practical politicians have grown more uncertain about what really decides 
a man’s political allegiance and about how it may be changed. 

For this there are two main explanations. On the lower level it is plain 
that, on the whole, party managers have been conservative and unenterprising 
in their approach to their job. Old habits die hard. The devices of nine- 
teenth-century electioneering are still, to an astonishing extent, used in the 
very different circumstances of to-day. As each general election occurs the 
agents and the voluntary workers (and, even more, the journalists) tend to 
think of what they said and did last time and to repeat it. The ritual is 
performed and the people vote; and when the results come in, they are 
explained in a ritual way. If a party wins it is attributed in part to the 
energy with which its followers performed the customary ceremonies of elec- 
tioneering and in part to the magnetic quality of the issue or issues which 
stood in the forefront of its programme. There is little effort to find out 
whether post hoc really means propier hoc. 

However, while the practical politicians can fairly be charged with 
neglecting to inquire just how practical they are being, with failing to carry 
out even the most elementary of scientific experiments about the efficacy of 
their methods, it is only fair to add that they have a very difficult task. In 
the days when local efforts counted for far more in deciding an election, it 
was possible for the agent almost single-handed to conduct an informal census 
of the electorate, to experiment with methods of persuasion, and to observe 
results. But when an election is fought and decided, to an overwhelming 
extent, on a national level, experiment is far less possible. General elections 
are normally fought at four-year intervals. The circumstances are always 
different ; there are so few examples and so many variables that it is impossible 
to select with certainty the issues or the tactics that really swayed votes. And 
if it were possible to point with confidence to a factor that was decisive in 
one contest, there is no guarantee that it would be decisive or even significantly 
influential in different circumstances five or ten years later. It seems, in 
fact, that party managers cannot be altogether blamed if they have chosen 
to guide themselves largely by hunch and by custom. 


II 


The academic study of elections is still young. It is singular how meekly 
the writers of general treatises on British Government have, when dealing 
with elections, accepted the unverified clichés of the press and the politicians. 
Before the second World War no one in the universities had devoted detailed 
attention to the conduct of contemporary elections or to their results. In 
this Britain was not conspicuously backward. The pioneer statistical work 
of M. André Siegfried in France and of Professors Merriam and Gosnell in 
the United States had not been very extensively followed up even in their 
own countries while here the provisions of the Ballot Act for the shuffling 
of papers on a constituency-wide basis made any similar attempt to correlate 
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election results with census data impracticable. (Even if it had been prac- 
ticable Britain with her much smaller ethnic and religious cleavages would 
have offered less fruitful raw material.) The real stimulus to research in 
voting behaviour was, of course, the advent of the sample survey. The work 
of Dr. Gallup and his rivals, despite many technical imperfections, opened 
the way to a great advance in knowledge of the nature of party support and 
a more limited advance in knowledge of voters’ motives. Not only did it 
make possible the gathering of nation-wide data on the electorate’s actions 
and opinions, but it also facilitated detailed local studies of political behaviour. 
In another direction, too, the study of elections has benefited by the recent 
expansion of interest and research in politics: at Nuffield College and else- 
where election campaigns have been studied in far greater detail than before 
and election results have been subjected to thorough statistical analysis. 

But in both these directions there has been a certain slackening of enthu- 
siasm. Doubts have grown up about whether either the detailed investigation 
of the conduct of the campaign, or the elaborate sample survey, offer much 
prospect of yielding major new discoveries. Briefly, it can be argued that 
the conduct of the campaign has remarkably little influence on the results 
of the election while the practical limits of sample surveys make it unlikely 
that they have enormous further contributions to make to exposing either 
the facts of voting behaviour or the motives behind it. It is not necessary 
to share fully in such pessimism to admit that a turning point has perhaps 
arrived. This opportunity to reassess our knowledge of voting behaviour 
and our chances of adding to it comes at an appropriate time. 


II 


The starting point of any study of mass voting behaviour must be the 
discovery of who votes for which party. For a long time after 1872 almost 
the only data on the question lay deep hidden in agents’ canvass returns ; 
and, even if accessible and reliable, such information would by itself throw 
little light on the social characteristics of each party’s supporters. The 
published election figures offered little material for statistical analysis. It 
was, of course, plain from the constituencies that were Liberal and Con- 
servative strongholds that there was a strong connection between economic 
geography and political allegiance. But the constituencies were too large and 
too diverse for any detailed conclusions to be drawn from a systematic cross 
correlation of census data and voting returns (even where the figures for 
corresponding areas were available). It was possible by common-sense 
observation, by a priori deduction, or by a rough examination of the areas 
returning candidates of the rival parties, to decide in what general sections 
of the population each of the parties found most support. But, until the 
sample survey, no estimates of the class division of party allegiance could 
have any semblance of precision. The Gallup poll (and as far as this country 
is concerned virtually all the valuable information on a nation-wide scale 
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comes from the British Institute of Public Opinion, Dr. Gallup’s British 
affiliate) has since 1938 provided figures which give a very fair picture of 
the way in which broad categoriesof the population divide between the 
parties. The figures show answers—in terms of sex, age, Union membership, 
and, less exactly, social status—to the question ‘‘ who votes for whom ?” 
Mr. John Bonham in his recent book The Middle Class Vote has, by an exhaus- 
tive examination of the B.I.P.0.’s findings, produced the most detailed figures 
yet available of how the main occupational sub-groupings of the middle class 
divided between the parties in the elections of 1945, 1950, and 1951. 

There are, however, limits to what can be learnt fromthe polls. A 
sample survey is not a census: there are a number of possible sources of 
error. But for most purposes the margin that has to be allowed is not too 
serious as far as the overall results are concerned. Figures confirmed in 
repeated polls can be accepted as very fair measures of absolute proportions 
—and still surer guides to trends. But the problem of accuracy becomes 
very serious when detailed breakdowns of the results are attempted. The 
normal sample is quite large enough for reasonably sure conclusions to be 
drawn about whether women are more conservative than men or old people 
than young people. But it is far too small to show whether Roman Catholic 
women in the North of England are more socialist than those in the South. 
It would be extraordinarily expensive for a nation-wide survey to interview 
a sample of the population large enough to offer material for detailed con- 
clusions about regional, religious, and specific occupational influences on 
voting behaviour. We are indebted to the polls (and to Mr. Bonham who, 
within a limited sphere, has drawn the last drop of valid deduction from their 
findings) for reasonably precise estimates of the working-class Conservative 
vote and of the middle-class desertion of Labour between 1945 and 1950. 
We are indebted to those who have applied the methods of the polls within 
a single constituency—and most notably to Mr. Campbell and his collaborators 
in Stretford and Droylsden—for rather more detailed examinations of the 
relationship between party allegiance and such factors as religion, house 
ownership, or length of employment. Our knowledge is, and will remain, 
limited. But it is through the methods of sample surveys that we know what 
we do about who votes how, at least in terms of the obvious social categories. 


IV 


‘Facts are of no use except as a basis for hypotheses. The question 
“who votes how ? ”’ is interesting solely for the light the answers may throw 
on the question “‘ why do they do so?” But the light is only an indirect 
one. The strong correlations which the polls have shown to exist between 
party allegiance and certain social characteristics have to be interpreted with 
care. The evidence is too limited for it to be possibie to demonstrate rigorously 
that the correlations are necessary correlations. An obvious example is 
provided by the influence of Catholicism on voting. A majority of Catholics 
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appear to vote Labour. But this does not mean that there is any causal 
connection between being a Catholic and being a Labour supporter. Catholics 
are to a disproportionate extent found in the lower income groups, a heavy 
majority of which vote Labour. Their social class seems likely to be a far 
more important determinant of their vote than their religious affiliation. 
Indeed I believe that there is evidence to suggest that, within any given 
social group, Catholics are rather more likely to be on the Right than others. 
It is only by multiple correlation, taking into account as many significant 
variables as possible, that one can begin to feel much confidence about the 
social characteristics which are positively linked with party sympathy. One 
can never be sure that one has located all the significant variables. Each 
‘‘ social characteristic ’’—class, religion, sex—is only a short-hand for a multi- 
tude of potential attributes and attitudes, any one of which may have a 
decisive—or an utterly negligible—influence on political behaviour. The 
identification, in general terms, of ‘‘ who votes how ” opens the door to intelli- 
gent speculation about why they do so. It offers no proofs. If women are 
shown to be more Conservative than men or the working class to be less 
Conservative than the middle class, it is possible to construct plausible hypo- 
theses about the reasons. But that is all. Correlations are not explanations. 

It is necessary to turn to more subjective data in order to make much 
progress in understanding the reasons why voters prefer particular parties. 
The sample survey can once again be of some help. The answers to the 
question ‘‘ Why are you going to vote for that party?” are illuminating. 
There are some difficulties in classifying the answers in a quantifiable form 
but it is plainly significant, however much allowance is made for error, that 
over 40 per cent of those who voted Labour in 1945 explained their choice 
on the ground that the party was “‘ for the working class ’’’ and that; at least 
in 1950 and 1951, only a negligible proportion of electors mentioned nationaliza- 
tion as a principle factor in their party allegiance. 

But the answers to interviewers’ questions about motives must be inter- 
preted with due reserve. Many of us, even after lengthy introspection, would 
have difficulty in explaining the chief determinants of our voting conduct 
and, when challenged by a stranger to give a short reply to the question 
‘Why do you vote thus?” would find ourselves producing rationalizations 
or, at best, extreme over-simplifications. More elaborate questioning than 
has yet been tried in this country has, in the United States, revealed some- 
what more about popular attitudes towards the parties there and about the 
issues which appeared to be most significant in their effect on the voters. 
It would be interesting to know much more about party supporters in terms 
of their acquaintance with public events, in terms of their estimates of the 
consequences of victory or defeat for their side, in terms of the intensity of 
their partisanship, and in terms of their views on the whole range of social, 
political and economic problems with which the government has to cope. 
But while there would be no difficulty in collecting a large body of data on 
such matters, it would not necessarily lead to more certain answers about 
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why people vote as they do. It would once again be useful only as a fruitful 
but potentially misleading source of hypotheses. 

All study of voting behaviour is handicapped by the fact that, for most 
people, voting in a particular election is the continuation of a habit, not 
the expression of a newly made decision. The B.I.P.O. found that 80 per 
cent of those questioned in 1951 denied ever having voted for any party 
other than the one they then supported. To many of them the issues of 
the campaign were for all practical purposes, irrelevant ; their allegiance 
would have been unshaken whatever the parties had said and done. But, 
even a man who is totally set and irrational in his conduct usually finds that 
his self-respect demands a pretence of rationality. He will seize on the 
most publicized or the most plausible of the current issues as a justification 
for his vote. In some cases the faith of waverers may really have been con- 
firmed by particular slogans or arguments and occasionally converts may 
honestly be able to point to a specific event or policy as the cause. But 
studies so far have been very unsuccessful in locating such examples. The 
process of electioneering is largely based on a pretence that the parties are 
appealing to a vast, open-minded and rational jury to judge the case of Con- 
servative versus Labour. But the open-minded element in the jury is only 
a minute fraction of the whole. 

In order to understand the party allegiance of the closed-minded section 
of the electorate—that is, of the vast majority—it is necessary to examine 
on the one hand the evidence about the individual voters—social background, 
heredity, party stereotypes, and personality traits—and on the other hand 
the general framework of political and social history. The polls have pro- 
vided useful evidence about the correlations between voting behaviour and 
class, and, to a smaller extent, about the popular pictures of the parties and 
the issues. One may perhaps hope that they will at the next election add 
to this material and also break new ground by asking about the political 
background of the voter’s family. Private Willis may have been more right 
than he realized when he suggested that a man’s politics were born with 
him. There is scope too for individual case studies, an approach that has 
been all too completely neglected. Because of their cost and difficulty, pro- 
longed interviews examining in detail the political history of individuals have 
hardly been tried by those who have conducted sample surveys in this country. 
The Survey Research Centre in Michigan has shown that it is not impossible ; 
but the Procrustean forcing that is necessary if the results are to be presented 
in quantified form limits the scientific value of the findings. 

However, the study of voting behaviour cannot be, now or in the fore- 
seeable future, a rigorous science. Its aim can only be to produce explana- 
tions of human conduct which, like all historical explanations, may account 
for particular phenomena at a particular time and place and which may 
perhaps be less exactly paralleled in other periods and countries. 

In understanding man’s voting behaviour, the individual case history, 
relating a man’s conduct and beliefs to his own background and to the current 
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of public events, can be extremely revealing. David Riesman’s Faces in 
the Crowd shows this in a somewhat wider aspect. Such political case histories 
as exist in Britain are all too exclusively drawn from the intellectual classes ; 
indeed one sometimes suspects that the generalizations about the motives 
of the electorate of some constitutional writers are primarily based on intro- — 
spection. It is hard to think of any more fruitful sources of hypotheses 
about voting behaviour in this country than would be provided by carefully 
written-up descriptions of the political attitudes and actions of fifty widely 
drawn electors. It would prove nothing ; it would supply no definite explana- 
tions ; but it would suggest much. 

It is important to remember that voting is not an isolated activity. A 
man’s political attitudes are plainly linked to his general personality and 
outlook on life. Psychologists have done relatively little work on political 
attitudes. But Dr. Eysenck in England and a number of workers in America 
have done enough to show that clear correlations do exist between party 
sympathy and various personality traits, such as extroversion and authori- 
tarianism. It seems to me that such work has still a long way to go before 
it can usefully link up with the more worldly and journalistic study of voting 
behaviour with which the party politicians, the pollsters, and the academic 
students of elections have so far been occupied. 

The voter’s conduct must not be studied exclusively in terms of what 
he himself says and does. Attitudes towards the parties are built up over 
many years. The history of the parties and the popular appeals they have 
made in the past, and the history of the voters and their social conditions, 
must be brought into any well-balanced interpretation of party loyalty. 
The fact that, particularly in America, voting behaviour has primarily been 
studied with the semi-scientific methods of sample surveys by people trained 
in psychology and mathematics, has often led to a neglect of the political 
and historical setting. 

The last few paragraphs have been concerned with the explanations 
of party loyalty, with the ways in which insights may be sought into the 
reasons why people are ‘‘ Conservative” or ‘“‘ Labour”. But in fact the 
study of voting behaviour has concentrated more on party disloyalty, on 
why people change their allegiance. The identification of wavering electors 
and of the influences to which they were exposed has naturally been of prime 
importance to practical politicians and academic research has followed in 
the same line. The work of Professor Lazarsfeld and his collaborators in 
Erie County, Ohio, in 1940, interviewing the same electors early in the cam- 
paign and again after the poll, was a landmark in this respect. It has been 
copied and improved upon by other Americans and in England the still 
unpublished study of voting in Greenwich in 1950 was modelled upon it. 
An admirable, if less ambitious study, Straight Fight by R. S. Milne and 
H. C. Mackenzie, is however the only work of this kind yet published in 
England; it deals with the contest in North-East Bristol in 1951. The 
general lesson of all these works, in Britain and the United States, has been 
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that surprisingly few people change their minds in the course of an election 
campaign. Some electors express doubt about whether they will vote or 
not but almost every study has suggested that the number who are actually 
converted from one side to the other is negligible. In the cases where an 
elector has in fact departed from his declared voting intention and where 
the cause can be guessed, it seems rarely to be related to the direct efforts 
of the contending parties: pressures from family and friends and from local 
‘“‘opinion leaders”’ and, to a lesser extent, newspaper. propaganda seem 
far more influential. 

The main discouragement to such studies has been the paucity of results. 
If, of 2,000 people interviewed before and after an election, 5 per cent are 
found to have changed their minds, all the expense and difficulty of the exer- 
cise has been incurred for the sake of identifying 100 waverers—a sample 
quite inadequate to serve as the basis for any confident conclusions about 
the social characteristics or the motives of waverers generally. 

If one is seeking to understand political conversion it is perhaps more 
profitable to look at a longer period than that of an election campaign. The 
parties never really cease campaigning and the process of conversion, such 
as it is, is continuous. Sample surveys have found people willing to answer 
—and apparently to answer with reasonable accuracy—the question ‘‘ how 
did you vote in the last election ?”” Mr. Bonham has drawn from the B.I.P.O. 
findings figures to show how the converts between 1945 and 1950 and between 
1950 and 1951 were divided between the various social classes, and the Stret- 
ford and Droylsden studies have pursued the question most usefully on a 
local level. In general it seems that those who vacillated were drawn fairly 
proportionately from all classes and types. Certainly, as Mr. Milne has 
shown, there is no justification for locating “‘ the floating vote” especially 
in the lower middle classes or in suburbia. 

It is also possible by comparing successive election results to deduce some- 
thing, if only negatively, about the factors which might influence the voters. 
In Britain at least there has been a surprising and increasing uniformity 
in the swing of votes between the major parties in the various constituencies 
throughout the country. It is possible to explore whether deviations from 
that uniformity can be correlated with observable changes in the constituency, 
such as an expansion of party organization, a change in candidate, or an 
intrusion or withdrawal of a third party. By the same technique one can 
discover if variations in the turnout of voters can be correlated with the 
size of the previous majority or with changes in candidates or organization. 
The opportunities for such analysis have been limited and they have not 
been fully explored. Nonetheless the general conclusions yielded by a fairly 
thorough comparison of the 1950 and 1951 results were very negative. There 
was no Significant correlation between the size of the swing between the 
parties and increases in the local membership of one party, or changes of 
candidate, or identification of a candidate with extreme views. The only 
factors which, according to this statistical comparison, had clear-cut influence 
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on the results were the presence or absence of a Liberal candidate and the 
closeness of the previous contest—neither of them very surprising discoveries. 

The argument that elections do not change votes is by no means proved. 
The argument that they change them far less than has generally been thought 
seems incontestable. What then explains the movement of opinion between 
one election and the next in Britain? The variations between constituencies 
are so small that the explanations must be sought primarily on a national 
level. And the explanations cannot be comprehensive or eternal. There 
may be some patterns into which British voting behaviour in the middle 
portion of the twentieth century can be fitted. But they would probably 
prove poor guides to the conduct of electors in other periods of history or in 
other countries. 


V 


I do not want to end on a note of despair. I believe that we are still 
very ignorant about why people vote as they do ; I believe that we are likely 
to remain very ignorant ; and I feel that our knowledge, such as it is, must 
continue to be based essentially on insights rather than scientific proofs. But 
I am also convinced that within these limits, the study of voting behaviour 
is an exciting and worthwhile field of academic research. If I have over- 
stressed the limitations of psephology it is because I sometimes have the 
impression that too much is claimed for it and expected of it. 

What decides elections ? The main lessons of the research so far directed 
to this question are negative ones. It has been possible to explode many of 
the simple-minded hypotheses which have been offered by journalists and 
historians and politicians in the past. Is there nothing more positive to 
offer? It is plain that no one has yet written a general theory of British 
voting behaviour, satisfactorily buttressed by evidence. The time is not yet 
ripe—and may never become so. But I would like to end by putting forward 
for criticism an entirely tentative and personal view of the conduct of the 
British electorate. 

The great bulk of British citizens vote from habit for a particular party. 
Some identify themselves with it as they identify themselves with a football 
team—and do so with as much fidelity and as little reflection. Some identify 
themselves with it on a reasoned assessment of their own or, perhaps, of 
the nation’s interests. The fact that a great majority of the middle class 
vote Conservative and a rather smaller majority, proportionately, of the 
working class vote Labour is plainly linked to the fact that, by virtue of 
tradition, of parliamentary personnel, and of rank and file membership, there 
seems to be a guarantee that Conservatives will be peculiarly aware of the 
interests of the middle class and the Labour Party of those of the working 
class. 

But there are, of course, many working-class Conservatives and a fair 
number of middle-class Labour supporters. Either they differ from their 
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fellows in their estimate of where their class interest lies, or class interest © 
by itself is quite inadequate as an explanation of voting behaviour ; plainly 
the latter is the case. The minorities in each social class and the floaters 
are in some instances motivated quite irrationally by a Conservative kindness 
or a Labour slogan—but more often they seem influenced by a general picture 
of the rival competence of the parties. It is not the local candidates or even 
the detailed national issues that sway the electorate so much as the impression 
they get of the sort of people who aspire to govern them and of the general 
line of policy they are likely to pursue. The apparent friendliness, sanity, 
competence, and vision of Sir Winston Churchill and his associates, or of 
Mr. Attlee and his, count for far more in the voters’ minds than the precise 
distribution of burdens in the last budget or the licensing arrangements in 
the New Towns. 

How does the electorate gather these impressions of political character ? 
It seems that it does so mainly through the press and through the wireless 
and, to some extent (and often most unfairly), through personal experiences 
—a change in the price of tea, or in the size of a wage packet. The news in 
the press may be slanted and the news on the wireless may be neutral to the 
point of anemia but, through it all, through the reports of debates in Parlia- 
ment and speeches in the country, through discussions on the air and, as impor- 
tant, through arguments in the pub and in the workshop, a not too unfair 
picture grows up in the minds of those who are not bigotedly partisan or 
incorrigibly indifferent, of the character and competence of the rival teams. 
There is perhaps a tendency to give the benefit of the doubt to the underdogs, 
the Opposition (not since the advent of universal suffrage has the party in 
power gained in seats on an appeal to the country), but that, since it fosters 
alternation in office, is surely a healthy stimulus to politicians. 

Can the conduct of the British elector be described as rational? If 
to be rational one must be receptive to argument and even to conversion, 
then in the majority of cases the answer must be in the negative. The elector 
does not pay much attention to detailed issués: he tends to vote very con- 
servatively—that is to say in the same way as he voted last time. But this 
is not to be deplored. Habit is the wisdom of the uneducated and the unre- 
flecting. Moreover, if the mass of the public were open to persuasion, with 
the electoral system in its present form, the side with the most convincingly 
presented case would win a majority far too overwhelming for the health of 
British democracy. 

But equally fortunately, the myth of the rational elector persists among 
the politicians. Fearing their critics in the press and their opponents in 
Parliament, and under the influence of their own consciences and their own 
intellectual self-respect, they continue to present their case to the public 
as though confident of a relatively rational audience. Nor is it altogether 
amyth. There are a few open-minded electors and occasionally their verdict 
may be decisive. And, moreover, if a party departs too far from a reasoned 
presentation of its case, it can be made to seem foolish and untrustworthy 
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and even some of the faithful may be shaken in their loyalty. In the words 
of a veteran agent, ‘‘ An election campaign is not designed to convert anyone. 
Its purpose is to get one’s own supporters to the poll and to convince them 
once again that they are voting wisely and patriotically.” 
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Voting Behaviour in France 
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of studies of voting behaviour. The pioneer in this field was André 
Siegfried, who published in 1913 his Tableau politique de la France de 
VOuest. Recently, a number of investigations have been carried out in the 
fields of political geography and political sociology, sponsored, in particular, 
by the Fondation des Sciences Politiques and inspired by Frangois Goguel 
(see Bibliography—Appendix II). The essential material for analysis has 
been culled from the regularly published statistics of election results in the 
parliamentary constituencies!; these give data on voting and abstentions ; 
on the direction of votes; and on objective conditions of all kinds—geo- 
graphical, historical and social—which are associated with voting behaviour. 
The object of this contribution is not to review these studies but to 
attempt to supplement them in certain respects, using material of an entirely 
different origin, that is, the results of public opinion polls carried out in France 
since 1944; this relatively abundant material, some of it still unpublished, 
has formed the subject of a number of studies * but has not yet been analysed 
with particular reference to voting behaviour. Obviously I shall not be using 
all this material in the course of the present brief paper. I shall limit myself 
to making certain comparisons between this material and the results of studies 
already carried out in this field and try to throw some light on the points 
which they leave obscure. 


Pesca SOCIOLOGY in France already has a substantial background 


1 Special circumstances, such as the following, ec dingpercadlyee oo ore hay yay te 
the classification of abstentions at the elections of June 17, 1951, undertaken by the 
tions of the prefectures and municipalities at the instance of the’ Minister of the Interior (cf. the 
pee pon Dag geri psa > 1954) ; also the existence of = ditaeamatiaesinaaan 
and women in some towns (cf. the studies of Barral, Leleu and 1954). 
*See Sondages, Revue frangaise de l’opinion publique, 1948, pp. 207-16, 219-28; 1949, 
PP. 163-6; 1952, no. 2, pp. 3-9, 10-14; MO. 3, Pp. 102; 1954, no. 2, p. 87; no. 3, p. 70. 
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I 


In the Fourth Republic the proportion of citizens who vote is something 
like four-fifths. Abstentions are therefore about 20 per cent (see Appendix, 
Table I): these are relatively more frequent in the municipal elections 
than in the general elections. Pataut suggests three reasons for abstentions : 
(i) that which he describes. as unavoidable (nécessaire) (illness, travel, etc.) ; 
his lowest estimate for this is 10 per cent ; (ii) local, i.e. distance, bad roads, 
etc., the effect of which he does not measure ; and (iii) political, that is to 
say, motivation or absence of motivation for voting, which may depend on 
circumstances and varies with the political situation; (Goguel calls these 
‘abstentions conjoncturelles’’). A public opinion poll in February 1952 
produced some additional data on this point. 24 per cent of those ques- 
tioned replied that they abstained from voting in 19511: 8 per cent gave 
“‘ physical impossibility ’” as the reason ; 15 per cent said they did not wish 
to vote ; I per cent gave no reason. It should be noted that these propor- 
tions are different when we come to examine electors’ intentions at future 
elections. Among those who say they will not be voting next time, 83 per 
cent abstained last time, 15 per cent of these for reasons cf ‘‘ physical impossi- 
bility’. Among those who indicate the direction of their next vote, the 
proportion of past voluntary abstentions does not exceed Io per cent and 
may be as low as 2 per cent and 3 per cent (as in the case of voters for the 
M.R.P. and communists) ; the proportion of cases of “‘ physical impossibility ”’ 
does not exceed 8-5 per cent and is on average 6 per cent (see Table II). 


A second general factor in voting behaviour is loyalty, that is to say, 
voting again for a party previously supported. Loyalty is never one hundred 
per cent since it is obviously the right of every dissatisfied voter to transfer 
his vote at the next election. In the course of the February 1951 enquiry 
the defections of electors were shown to be as follows : 


Will vote or will abstain in the following way (1955) : 





Among those who voted Com- ee . 
in 195% munist | Socialist | Radical | M.R.P. | Moderate 





y, % 
8 ° 

3 

5 
13 
82 
27 5 


























The degree of loyalty to a party can easily be measured, since it is 
the proportion of those voters who, having voted for one party at the last 
1The actual percentage of abstentions was 21-81; but on account of blank and spoiled 
ballot papers the percentage of voters recorded was 76-06; those voters who did not, in effect, 
exercise their voting rights, therefore, represented 23-94 per cent. 
H 
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election, intend to vote for the same party at the next. The various parties 
enjoy different degrees of loyalty on the part of their supporters. At the 
present time, the communist party is the one whose electors are the most 
loyal. Different political circumstances influence the degree of loyalty for 
the various parties ; the creation of the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais 
(R.P.F.) has led to numerous defections in the ranks of the M.R.P. and the 
Moderates (P.R.L.: Parti Republicain de la Liberté), since the end of 1947. 
At the moment, the R.P.F. (under the form U.R.A.S.) seems to have lost 
its votes to the advantage of the Independents and Peasants (moderates) 
—see Table III. 

In withdrawing their votes from a party, the ‘‘ disloyal” electors can 
take refuge in abstention or reinforce the effective votes of another party. 
The behaviour of ‘‘ disloyal” voters is interesting, since it allows us to infer 
the relationships between the various parties and the significance of the vote 
of the “‘ disloyal” at the time they voted for the party of their previous 
choice. It is said that defections culminating in abstentions are very infre- 
quent. Communist voters, who in any case are the most loyal, tend to vote 
only for the: socialists when they cease to vote communist, and even this 
tendency has diminished. The range of socialist relationships is wider ; 
less, however, than that of the radicals, which extends the whole gamut 
of the political scale, with an appreciable slant towards the Right near the 
end of the period. The M.R.P. grouping, with extensive relationships, leans 
markedly towards the Right. The moderates and the R.P.F. show very 


strong reciprocal affinities (see Table IV). A particularly interesting case 
to study is that of former non-voters. Most frequently they intend to remain 
so. However, the table of the distribution of their positive intentions as 
between parties may be indicative both of their latent preferences at the 
time of the previous election, and, particularly, of changes in party popularity 
(see Table V). 


II 


The overall behaviour just analysed does not occur uniformly throughout 
the whole of the French electorate. The most common, and fundamentally 
the most significant, form of electoral behaviour—positive participation or 
abstention—presents very appreciable variations in the different sections 
of the French voting public. 

Before the right to vote was granted to women in France there was 
some speculation as to how they would behave when they did; would they 
take balloting more seriously, animated by a stricter sense of duty, or would 
they abstain to a greater extent than men, being less moved by political 
passions and less interested in being articulate? In the event it was the 
second of these hypotheses which proved to be correct; women are less 
active as voters. On this point public opinion polls (see Table VI) accord 
with statistical analyses of non-voters (see Dogan and Narbonne) and with 
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the studies made at Vienne, Grenoble and Belfort where men and women 
voted in separate polling booths (see Barral, Leleu and Goguel). 

There is also a good deal of information about the influence of factors 
such as age, residence, occupation and level of education. The tendency 
to abstain decreases with maturity, but is appreciably high in old age ; (accord- 
ing to Dogan and Narbonne this phenomenon is particularly apparent in 
the case of men over 70 and women over 60) (see Table VII). As regards 
residence, abstentions are much more frequent in the municipal elections in 
the largest districts (measured in terms of population)—see Table VIII. It 
is not so easy to postulate a simple rule for abstention according to occupation 
(see Table IX); abstentions on the part of working-class wives (femmes 
d’ouvriers) appreciably raise the proportion in this category. The least 
active, on the whole, are clerical workers, shopkeepers, business men and 
members of the professions. 

A higher level of education does not appear to stimulate participation 
in elections ; the most highly educated electors are those who abstain most 
frequently (see Table X). 

These different features are not all independent. For example, the 
level of education is associated to a great extent with occupation and, to. 
a rather lesser extent, with residence. But sex is independent of all other 
variables. As will be seen from the tables, abstentions vary uniformly with 
sex differences (as was observed by Dogan and Narbonne). On the one 
hand, the tendency for women to abstain is much greater than that for men ; 


on the other hand, women are inclined to act in the same way as the men in 
their class and milieu. 


III 


The various factors which influence the political behaviour of the whole 
electorate—that is, whether they vote or not—is found to be associated 
more or less strongly with their political preferences. 

It is now very apparent that women declare themselves more in favour 
of the conservative parties than of the parties of the Left. There is no. doubt 
that women’s suffrage under the Fourth Republic has had the effect of rein- 
forcing the Right and proportionally weakening the Left (see Table XI). 

The youngest citizens, being the least active electors, do not contribute 
in proportion to their number to the support of the various parties; in 
particular they bring relatively few votes to the radical party. The oldest, 
on the other hand, accord their favour to this party and to the Right. From 
the age of 35 to 50 they support the marxist parties and the M.R.P.; from 
50 to 65 they support more than proportionally the radical party (Table XII). 

Differences in behaviour according to occupation are among the greatest ; 
the communist party receives more than half its votes from industrial workers ; 
clerical employees favour more than proportionally both the socialist party 
and the R.P.F. The tendency of shopkeepers and of executives is clearly 
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to the Right. The moderates are recruited largely among the farmers 
(Table XIII). ; 

Differences due to residence result partly from occupational differences ; 
the rural districts sustain the ballot for the moderates ; the urban districts 
support the communist party out of proportion to their size; the small and 
middle-sized towns more than proportionally support the R.P.F. (Table XIV). 

Level of education produces the greatest differences in voting behaviour ; 
the frequency of communist votes is in inverse ratio to the level of education. 
The socialist party receives a great deal of its support from those who have 
had a higher elementary education. Those with a technical education are 
distinguished by their support of the R.P.F. Those of secondary school 
education vote more than proportionally for the radicals and for the Right. 
Those who have attended university also veer frequently towards the Right 
(Table XV). 

Political preferences and religious observance are very strongly associated 
in France. Conventionally it is possible to divide into four levels of religious 
observance those who are technically classed as catholics, i.e. 80 per cent 
of the adult French population: these are (i) the devout, being those who 
attend confession and communion more than once a year and who comprise 
one-third (34 per cent) of the catholic population ; (ii) practising catholics, 
being those who attend mass more or less regularly and keep Lent (28 per 
cent); (iii) those who do not participate in any external form of worship 
but sometimes pray (14 per cent); and (iv) non-practising catholics (24 per 
cent). Although, with the exception of the communist party, all the political 
parties recruit their electors from all four of these religious levels, it is sig- 
nificant that there are very wide differences in distribution when the total 
electers for each political group are compared. The three traditionally non- 
denominational parties—communist, socialist and radical—obtain a large 
majority of their votes from electors in religious groups (iii) and (iv), those 
with little or no religion. The R.P.F., the moderates and particularly the 
M.R.P. are unquestionably the clerical parties (cf. Table XVI). The existence 
of a religious factor in voting behaviour is of great interest ; it shows that 
the objective determinants of behaviour are not all on the same plane and 
consequently that the unilateral picture of the position of parties (from Right 
to Left) is grossly misleading. 

Another significant factor in voting behaviour is the socio-economic 
level. If, by means of an objective scale analysis, the electorate is divided 
into four categories descending from A—D (the approximate proportions of 
the population being: A 10 per cent, B 30 per cent, C 40 per cent and D 
20 per cent), it is shown that the highest economic group (particularly the 
women) gives its support to the M.R.P. and to the moderates; whilst the 
less fortunate groups vote mostly for the marxist parties, the S.F.I.0. and 
the communist party, with, however, an appreciable leaning towards the 
moderates. On the whole, women conform to the masculine pattern of 
voting, though the differences seen in the figures for feminine behaviour 
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are less strong than for men. Without being negligible—far from it—the 
influence of socio-economic status has a slighter effect on feminine electoral 
behaviour (see Table XVIIa). On the other hand, the socio-economic factor 
combines with the occupational factor to reinforce its effects. For example 
industrial workers and their wives in categories C and D more often vote 
for the marxist parties ; farmers and their wives in categories A and B vote 
more often for the M.R.P. and the moderates (Table XVIID). 

Do these variables exercise any effect upon the party loyalty of the 
electors? Itis probable. For example there is a noticeably greater tendency 
to “‘ disloyalty ” among those whe have carried their studies to a more advanced 
level. The industrial workers are among the most loyal of the electors and 
at the same time the least inconstant. But an examination of behaviour 
according to sex shows that women are far less active and more undecided 
than men (see Table XVIII). 


IV 


Public opinion polls not only reveal certain objective factors operating 
in voting behaviour ; they also enable us in some measure to pin-point the 
motivation of voters and their own interpretation of their role. 

On their own admission the voters are only superficially interested in 
politics and women much less than men: nearly two-thirds of them are not 
interested at all (Table XIXa). However, voters quite often admit that it 
makes a great difference which party is in power (Table XIX5). Consequently, 
before voting they discuss the elections in their circle, particularly with their 
own families ; these discussions are very frequent among electors for certain 
parties (Table XIXc, d). In every case the women are less active than the 
men. 

Voting is very often conceived by the elector himself as the execution 
of a duty rather than the exercise of a right. More than half the men and 
nearly two-thirds of the women give this reply (Table XX). A decision on 
which way to vote is made some time before the election in only just over 
half these cases; for certain parties one elector in ten makes up his mind 
on the very morning of polling day (Table XXI). 

The most obscure aspect of election psychology is that of motivation : 
why does an elector vote for a particular party ? Electors’ replies to questions 
put to them on this point help little to solve this problem. Quite often the 
men affirm that their decision is based on loyalty to a party and to an idea 
rather than on account of topical problems. This latter consideration is 
more marked in the replies of the women (Table XXIIa). On the other 
hand, the men admit very often that when voting they take the programme 
of the party much more into account than the personality of the candidates ; 
but the difference in frequency between these two replies is negligible among 
the women (Table XXIIb). In a political system based on electoral lists 
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a large section of the public thus takes no account of the conventional sig- 
nificance of voting. The day after an election (1946) it was shown from a 
public opinion survey that the spontaneously given reasons for voting on 
the part of electors varied considerably. Sometimes they were purely nega- 
tive: thus, among those who voted for the radicals, 31 per cent gave negative 
reasons against 39 per cent giving positive reasons (Table XXIII). That is 
why a not insignificant proportion of electors—sometimes a majority—are found 
to have no confidence in the party for which they have voted (Table XXIVa) 
or they assert that the party only imperfectly represents their own opinions 
(Table XXIVb). The various motives for voting, expressed or implied, are 
clearly associated with the various degrees of approval for the party chosen 
(cf. Table XXV). 

Facts such as the foregoing raise more problems than they solve. They 
show first that French citizens interpret their role as voters in various ways 
and that they exercise that role for very different reasons. The rational 
nature of electoral choice is much more akin to a legal fiction than to a psycho- 
logical reality ; and the formal aspects of this institution should not be 
accepted as a basis for studying actual individual behaviour. In the intervals 
between elections it is rare to find more than 50 per cent of the electorate 
who will allow themselves to become involved in party matters for the purpose 
of a public opinion poll. For the moment we have no idea how to approach 
members of this section in our efforts to forecast future voting behaviour. 

On the other hand, as regards the other electors, it is very difficult for 
us to understand why they are interested in party matters, and we expect 
very little from interrogations, even extensive and detailed. One might 
as well ask why a man chose his job or his wife, why he lives where he does 
and why he does or does not go to church. Apart from rationalization all 
he can do is to tell his story, but he is incapable of justifying his position and 
his personal role. 

For the time being we are limited to explanations based on objective 
determinants since we have proved that associations exist between the objec- 
tive factors of status and the manifestations of role—of which voting behaviour 
isanexample. This is, nevertheless, a very significant contribution to political 
sociology both in theory and in practice. It is on such premises that elec- 
toral predictions are based and it should be borne in mind that in the majority 
of cases they are very near the actual results of the elections. However, 
the occasional ‘‘ failures” of institutes of public opinion, which are avidly 
seized on by the press, reveal the gaps remaining in our knowledge. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE I 


VoTING AND ABSTENTIONS A? THE GENERAL AND MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS SINCE 1945 





General 
21 Oct., 
1945 


General 
2 June, 
1946 


General 
10 Nov., 
1946 


Municipal 


General 
17 June, 
1951 





% 
80 


20 








% 
82 
18 





% 
78 
22 





% 
78 
22 











TABLE II 
REASONS FOR ABSTENTIONS AT THE ELECTIONS OF JUNE, 1951 (PROVINCES) 
(out of r00 electors with different voting intentions for the future) 





Absiained 


Physical , 
in 1951 


Reason not 
Impossibility 


Voluntary 
Absence Given 


Opinions in Feb., 1952 : 





% 
3 
85 
10 
2 
9 


3 
21 


10 
68 


9 
Communists . : 
Radicals . 

M.R.P. . 
Moderates 
ee rn 
No: seply... . 0s 
Prefer not to answer 
Will abstain . 


% 
7 
85 
6 
5 


_ 


UUs 
J wan [aw | ee 


lon 





fos) 


Total . 15 

















TasBe III 
Party LOYALTY SINCE 1946 
(distribution of electors who, having voted for one party, intend to vote again for the 
same party) 





Feb., Jan., 


1955 


& 


Aug., 
1954 


April, Aug., 
1946 


June, 
1947 


85 


75 
72 
64 
64 


July, 
1948 


Mar., 
1949 


Mar., 
1951 


9, 
a: 
7° 
61 
41 
41 


Aug., 





% 
82 


% 
92 
81 
74 
70 
80 
51 


% % 
88 88 
72 
66 
61 


37 


74 
66 
44 
43 
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TaBLe IV 
DEFECTIONS 


(distribution of electors who, having previously voted for one party, now intend to 
twansfer their votes to other parties) 
(a) Voted Communist : 





Socialists 





1946. 
1950 . 
1951 . 
1953 + 
1954 - 
1955 - 








(b) Voted Socialist : 





Com- 
munists 





1946 . 
1950 . 
1951 . 
1953 - 
1954. 
1955 - 


& HK HWW 





(c) Voted Radical : 





Com- 


9 
g 





3 


1946. 
1950 . 
1951 . 
1953 - 
1954 - 
1955 - 


OF DDN HW 


~ 





(@) Voted M.R.P.: 





5 





11 1 1d +e 
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TaBLe IV (continued) 


(e) Voted for Moderates : 





Com- 
munists 



























































TABLE V 
INTENTIONS OF ELECTORS WHO DID NOT VOTE AT THE LAST ELECTION 
(distribution according to party to be voted for) 





Socialists | Radicals | M.R.P. | Moderates| R.P.F. 





% 
2 
3 

II 

II 





























TaBLe VI 
ABSTENTIONS AMONG MEN AND WoMEN ELECTORS IN 1951 
(distribution for each sex—r1955 enquiry) 


% 
Men “ 


. 3 : 4 ae 


Women . . e 4 
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Tasie VII 
ABSTENTIONS ACCORDING TO AGE 
(distribution according to age-groups, men, women and sexes combined) 





: 21-24 25-34 35-49 50-64 65 years 
Elections Sex years years ‘years years and over 





% % % % % 
April, 1953— Men 312 14 12 9 14 
(Municipal) Women 39° 21 18 21 32 
June, 1951— Combined 321 15 12 17 
(General) 























1 These proportions include subjects who were questioned but who were not yet electors 
at the time of the election. 


TaBLe VIII 
ABSTENTIONS ACCORDING TO SIZE OF RESIDENTIAL DIsTRICT 
(distribution according to districts of varying populations, and to sex) 
(a) Municipal Elections of April, 1953: 





Population in 1,000’s 





5-20 





Met ire a ee 4 4 


Women . . . - 5 27 


(6) General Elections of ‘ii 1951: 
Sexescombined . . . . | 17 17 




















Tassie IX 
ABSTENTIONS ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION AND SEX 








M _ s % a 19 
‘ en 10 

April, 1953 { Women 25 39 25 25 29 
June, 1951 . | Combined 17 23 13? 25 22 























This proportion appears too low. These subjects reply more often than others that they 
have Sel but do not remember how. The actual proportion of abstentions in this category 
is nearer 18 per cent. 
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TABLE X 
ABSTENTION ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF EDUCATION 





Sex | Elementary | silt" | Technical 





, a Sor gy 
: en II 9 re) 
April, 1953 - Women 26 19 30 
June, 1951 . . | Combined 19 15 27 























TaBLEs XI To XV 
VoTING BEHAVIOUR IN 1951, AS REMEMBERED IN 1955 
(distribution of voters of different categories among 100 electors in each party) 


XI. COMPOSITION OF PARTIES ACCORDING TO SEX 





Pro- 
= 





% % % % 
48 63 56 53 
52 37 44 47 





XII. COMPOSITION OF PARTIES ACCORDING T 





Pro- 


portion 
Categories gy the Com- ; 
lat 
on 





% % % % % 
20-34 years . . . 30 31 23 25 27 
35-49 years . - 37 37 30 35 32 
50-64 years . . .. 18 22 28 21 21 
65 years and over . 15 10 - 19 19 20 




















XIII. ComposiTION OF PARTIES ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION (OF THE HEAD 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD) 





Com- sali : 
ist: Radicals 





Industrial workers . 
Clerical workers 
Shopkeepers, 
Business men and 
Professions 
Farmers . 
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XIV. CoMPOSITION OF PARTIES ACCORDING TO LOCALITY 





Population in 1,000’s 





Less than 2 
2-5 

5-20 

20-100 

100 and over 


























XV. COMPOSITION OF PARTIES ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF EDUCATION 





Pro- 
Categories 


of the 
Pops 





0 
Elementary . S 
Higher Elementary . 15 
Technical _ . . 8 
Secondary = 10 
Higher Education ° 7 


























TaBLeE XVI 
POLITICAL PREFERENCES AND RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE 


(distribution of different degrees of religious observance among 100 of each of the parties in 
7 September, 1952) 





si No External 
Devout Observance 





% % 
— 10 

9 21 
14 20 
5° 12 
56 9 
73 2 


Distribution Fg those 


baptised 34 14 24 
Distribution i in the total 1 popu- 
lation . . 26 23 12 19? 

















1 The remaining 20 per cent of the total comprise: other religions—3 per cent ; without 
religion—17 per cent. 
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TaBLeE XVII 
PoLiITICAL PREFERENCES AND Economic LEVELS (DESCENDING FROM A To D) 
(distribution in each economic category according to party voted for in 1954) 
(a) Men 





Es 





3s 


Communists 
Radicals 
M.R.P. . 
Moderates 
R.P.F. 
Non-voters . 


tt 
Cwowwoow 























Communists 
Socialists 
Radicals 
M.R.P. . 
Moderates 
R.P.F. 
Non-voters . 

















TaBLE XVIII - 
PoLiITICAL PREFERENCES AND EcoNoMIC LEVELS AMONG INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
(Ouvriers) AND FARMERS (Cultivateurs), ACCORDING TO SEX, IN 1954 
(a) Men 
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Taste XVIII (continued) 






































TABLE XIX 
(a) Replies to the question: ‘“‘ Are you interested in politics ?’’ (June, 1953). 


Men Women 
% 
Yes . " “ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 13 
Only slightly . ° ° ° ° . 27 
No . > ‘ ‘ i 


60 


(b) Replies to the question ; ‘‘ Does it make a great difference which party is in power ? ” 
(October, 1948). 
Y, % 


A great difference . ; . 3 - 56 41 
Little difference Z : F 4 <> on 21 
No difference . d ‘ ‘ é . 20 
No reply . ° R a . ° ee, 18 


(c) Replies to the question : ‘‘ Before voting, do you discuss the elections with others in 
your circle?” (June, 1953). 


State that they discuss : 
% % 


With their wife/husband . - ‘ - 59 53? 
With their friends . i i : . 69 41 
With their work colleagues : . - 49 15 
With other people. ‘ . ‘ gt 22 


1 The proportion of married men in the sample is larger than that of married women. 


(@) Replies to the same question, according to party (June, 1953). 

: With With 

friends colleagues 

% % 

65 69 

49 42 

49 31 

43 49 

53 36 

51 32 
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TaBLE XX 
INTERPRETATION OF THE ROLE OF ELECTOR (JUNE, 1953) 
Men Women 
When voting, feel they are: 

% 
Carrying out a duty 4 m P i z 64 
Exercising a right . ‘ . . aca 19 
Doing both ‘. . P : <a 5 
No reply . : ‘ : ‘ ‘ eee 12 
100 100 


TaBLE XXI 


MoMENT WHEN VOTING DECISIONS WERE MADE FOR THE GENERAL ELECTIONS OF 


2ND JUNE 1946 























On i Two or thr ing the More than 
- ies days rte cong “a week Sues 
%e %e % So 

Total . ° 8 8 10 55 
Communists . 3 3 8 77 
a oe 9 bce) 13 63 
DD oe Sa ce Es 10 12 18 56 
MLE... . owe. eee 10 10 13 63 
Moderates 5 14 18 60 

TaBLeE XXII 


MOTIVES FOR VOTING 


(a) Distribution, in each sex, of those who, when voting, are motivated more by loyalty 
to an idea or to a party, or by consideration of topical problems (June, 1953). 


Motivated chiefly by : 
Loyalty to an idea, to a party 
Consideration of topical problems 
No reply . ° ° ° ° . 


(6) Distribution, in each sex, of those who, when voting, think primarily of their party's 


Men Women 


% % 
44 31 
44 46 
2 I 
10 22 
100 100 


programme or of the personality of the candidates (June, 1953). 


Motivated chiefly by : 
The programme of the party . ° 
The personality of the candida . 


No reply . ° . ° ° 


% % 
51 41 
32 39 
6 3 
11 17 





Total 
Not ti 
No re 
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Fairly 
Not v 
Not ai 
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TaBLE XXIII 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE REASONS FOR VOTING IN 1946 
(distribution among the total number of voters and electors for different parties of 


those who offer various reasons for voting) 


I2rI 





Those who voted on account of : 


Total 


Com- 
munists 


Socialists 


Radicals 


M.R.P. 


P.R.L. 





Positive Reasons : 
An ideology 


A policy of moderation 
A liking for the candidate 3 


Negative Reasons : 


Opposition to an electoral 


programme . 
For a lesser evil 
Voting strategy . 


To safeguard liberty 
Antipathy towards a 


candidate 
Other Reasons : 


Environmental influences . 


Other reasons 
No reply 
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36 
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(a) Replies to the question : 


TaBLE XXIV 
AGREEMENT OF THE ELECTORS WITH THE PARTY CHOSEN 
“Has the last party for which you voted your full con- 











fidence ?”’ (February, 1952). 
> | 
| Men | women omen | come | Social | Radicals| M.R.P. | Moder: | ppp 
% % % % % % % % 
Total confidence 38 29 62 48 37 51 31 45 
Not total confidence | 39 35 20 33 50 35 55 42 
No reply | 23 | 36 18 19 13 14 14 13 




















(6) Replies to the question : 
and fully your political ideas ? ” 


(Distribution of the total according to sex and party voted for (2nd June 1946)) 


“Does the party for which you voted represent accurately 
































Replies : Total | Men | Women| ,Com- | Social | ragicails| M.R.P. | Moder- 
% % % % % % % % 
Fallgiinsi:. 28 34 21 58 29 16 31 24 
Fairly well . 36 33 53 41 47 54 
Not very well 13 8 15 33 16 19 
Not at all 2 
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TaBLE XXV 


ASSOCIATION BETWEEN MOTIVATION FOR VOTING AND AGREEMENT WITH THE 


PARTY CHOSEN 


(distribution of motives among the groups who ave more or less in agreement with 


thew party, 1946) 





Reasons for voting : 


The chosen party corresponds to the political ideas of 
the elector : 





Very much 


Fairly well 


Not much 


Not at all 





| eee « eee ane 
Opposition to a programme . 
Liked the candidate . ° 
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65 
5 
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10 
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Conference of the British Sociological 
Association, 1955. III 


Power in British Political Parties [1] 


R. T. McKENZIE 








UCH of the confusion about the distribution of power within the 

major British political parties arises from a careless use of terms. 

The phrases ‘‘ Conservative Party ” and ‘‘ Labour Party ” are com- 
monly used as if each referred to a unified political entity consisting of three 
sections: a parliamentary party, a voluntary mass organization and a pro- 
fessional staff or party bureaucracy. It is usually assumed that if either 
party were truly ‘‘ democratic ’’, the leaders of the party in Parliament would 
hold themselves responsible to the ‘‘ members of the party ”’, i.e., to those 
who belong to the mass organization. But an examination of the history 
of the two parties shows that in practice they do not. Therefore many observers 
find themselves driven to cynical or pessimistic conclusions about the nature 
of intra-party democracy. Some conclude with Robert Michels that an “‘ iron 
law”’ inevitably prevents the members of a nominally democratic political 
organization from controlling their leaders. Others, paraphrasing A. L. 
Lowell, conclude that ‘‘ Both parties are shams, but with this difference, 
that the Conservative organization is a transparent, and the Labour an opaque, 
sham ”’, 

There are good grounds for cynicism about certain features of the British 
party system and there is much to be said for both Michels and Lowell. But 
a clarification of terms helps to put the problem into perspective. In fact two 
autonomous political entities face each other in Parliament ; they are ‘‘ The 
Conservative Party ” and “‘ The Parliamentary Labour Party ” (P.L.P.). Each 
is associated with a voluntary mass organization of its supporters outside 
Parliament, the former by ‘‘ The National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations ’’, the latter by a body properly known as ‘‘ The Labour Party ”’. 
In addition, the Conservative Party has at its disposal a professional staff 
of party workers outside Parliament, the Conservative Central Office (which 
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is responsible solely to the Leader) ; and on the Labour side, there is a pro- 
fessional organization, the Labour head office (popularly called ‘‘ Transport 
House ’’), which is responsible to the National Executive of the mass organiza- 
tion (although in practice, the Labour professional staff is just as reliable 
a servant of the parliamentary leaders as is the Conservative Central Office). 

Neither parliamentary party is, in the last analysis, responsible to the 
mass organization of its supporters outside Parliament ; if it were, parlia- 
mentary government as it is conceived in this country would prove unworkable. 
When the party is in office, the chain of responsibility is from Cabinet to 
Parliament to electorate. It cannot be from Cabinet to parliamentary party 
to annual party conference to the mass membership of the party organization. 
The mass organization does have an important influence on the activities and 
policies of the parliamentary party which it sustains. Its influence tends 
to be greater when the parliamentary party is out of office; and, whether 
Labour is in office or opposition, the mass organization of the Labour Party 
tends to have greater influence on the parliamentarians it supports than 
does the Conservative National Union. But, as the official Labour Party 
Handbook for 1951 properly insisted, ‘‘ The Parliamentary Labour Party is 
an autonomous body: ... Provision is made in the Party Constitution 
for periodical consultation between the Parliamentary Labour Party and the 
National Executive Committee (of the Labour Party), but the latter has 
no authority over the actions in Parliament of Labour Ministers or Labour 
Members ”’.[2] 

It was not until the Labour Party found itself first in office and then 
in power that official party literature began to stress the autonomy of the 
PLP. From the earliest years of the party it had been an article of faith 
that no party could call itself ‘‘ democratic ’’ unless its parliamentary leaders 
were responsible to the members of the mass organization outside Parliament. 
This doctrine the Conservative Leaders never for a moment accepted. It 
is not surprising that the attitude of the two parties should have been so 
diametrically different when one contrasts the circumstances of their origin. 
Until well into the nineteenth century the Conservative Party was no more 
than a loose grouping of a few hundred Members of Parliament and Peers 
who were associated together for sustaining (whenever it proved feasible) a 
Conservative Cabinet. They had neither a professional staff of any size 
nor a mass organization of voluntary supporters in the country; nor did 
they need them. They were able to rely for the most part on the allegiance 
and authority of the squirearchy and the generous financial contributions 
of a section of the business community to provide the very considerable 
financial resources which were required to win elections in the days of great 
political corruption. 

Two developments forced the Conservative Party to transform itself. 
The first was the rapid expansion of the electorate especially in 1867 and 
afterwards ; and the second, the drastic tightening of the electoral law against 
corruption. As a result of these developments, the Conservative parliamen- 
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tarians found they must present their case to a vastly larger electorate ; 
and simultaneously, the sums they were permitted to spend for electoral 
purposes were sharply reduced.[3] In addition, the growth of public education 
and the increased literacy of the electorate made it imperative that the Con- 
servatives should provide themselves with machinery for preparing and 
distributing pamphlets and leaflets throughout the country. Even if the 
Conservatives had not themselves become aware that these developments 
would force a transformation of the party, the initiative of the Liberals under 
Joseph Chamberlain would certainly have forced them to do so. In any 
event, a combination of pressures forced the Conservative Party to devise 
a mass organization of voluntary supporters to sustain the Conservative 
cause and to secure votes at elections. 

The National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations (as it 
later became known) was therefore created in 1867; and alongside this 
voluntary mass organization, a professional body, the Conservative Central 
Office, was established ‘‘ to advise . . . to assist . . . to provide all possible 
help’. It was the firm intention (as one of the founders of the National 
Union put it) that the mass organization should serve as “a handmaid to 
the party”’ (in Parliament) ; there was to be no question of it attempting 
‘to usurp the functions of party leadership”. But it was also recognized, 
as the same spokesman put it, that ‘“‘ we had now out-lived the time of great 
family influences and also that period which succeeded the first Reform Bill, 
which might be called the period of middle-class influence in boroughs. We 
were living in a day in which the people were to be applied to in a much more 
direct, clear and positive manner than was the case under the older forms 
of the Constitution, and, therefore, any party who wished to retain their 
hold upon the country must ascertain how far their proceedings were in 
harmony with the wishes of the people.” [4] On the whole the National 
Union accepted its role as ‘“‘handmaid” to the party in Parliament with 
surprising docility. For one nightmarish moment in 1883/4 Lord Randolph 
Churchill appeared to be attempting to galvanize the National Union into 
‘usurping the functions of party leadership”; but it soon became clear 
that he was more concerned to “‘ usurp ”’ the role of Party Leader for himself. 
And when his personal ambitions were partially satisfied he soon lost interest 
in the National Union. Lord Salisbury, who then emerged as undisputed 
Leader, had strong views on the need to limit the functions of the mass organ- 
ization and during his 17 years as Leader he saw to it that he and his 
parliamentary colleagues retained complete control of the affairs of the 
party. 

As if to ensure that these matters should never again be brought into 
dispute, official Conservative literature has insisted, ever since Lord Salisbury’s 
day, that the Leader of the Party has sole responsibility for almost every 
feature of party activity. The formal description of his powers would suggest 
indeed that the Conservative Leader is as powerful as the Leader of any 
totalitarian party. Once he is elected, the Conservative Leader is not required 
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to submit himself for periodic re-election. Nor is he required to report in 
any formal way on his work as Leader either to the party in Parliament 
or to the National Union. When his party is in office he chooses his own 
ministerial colleagues (as of course does the Leader of any other party when 
he is Prime Minister) ; but even when the Conservative Party is in opposition, 
the Leader chooses his own ‘‘ Shadow Cabinet ” associates who become in 
effect the ruling oligarchy of the parliamentary party. The Conservative 
Leader, whether in power or in opposition, has the sole ultimate responsibility 
for the formulation of the policies and the electoral programme of his party. 
The resolutions of the annual conference and the other organs of the National 
Union are ‘‘ conveyed” to him for his information ; however emphatic they 
may be they are in no way binding upon him. Finally, the party secretariat 
(the Central Office) is, in effect, the personal machine of the Leader. He 
appoints all its principal officers (who remain responsible solely to him) and 
he therefore has effective control over the main instruments of propaganda, 
research and finance. 

It would seem ludicrous that a party which claims to be democratic 
should grant its Leader virtually dictatorial powers; and in practice, of 
course, it does not. The formal description of the Leader’s powers (which 
the Conservatives themselves provide) gives a grossly misleading impression 
of the distribution of power within the party, as a review of the modern history 
of the party shows. But it is entirely understandable that the emergent 
Labour Party should have decided, when it came to devise its own constitution 
at the turn of the century, that the internal arrangements of the Conservative 
Party were intolerably undemocratic. It was in any case inevitable, in light 
of its origins, that the Labour Party should have a profoundly different 
conception of the nature of party organization. The mass organization of 
the Conservative Party was, as has been shown, the creation, and in a sense 
the creature, of the parliamentary party. Almost precisely the opposite 
was the case on the Labour side. A mass organization, the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee (subsequently renamed the Labour Party), was formed 
in 1900 by the representatives of some hundreds of thousands of trade unionists 
and a few thousands of members of three tiny socialist societies ; its express 
purpose was to ensure that “‘. . . working class opinion (should be) repre- 
sented in the House of Commons by men sympathetic with the aims and 
demands of the Labour movement...” Largely as a result of pressure 
from the mass organization outside Parliament, these ‘‘ representatives of 
working class opinion’ formed themselves first into a ‘‘ Labour Group” 
and then into a parliamentary party. Understandably, the members of 
this parliamentary party were considered to be “‘ servants of the Movement ” 
and frequent attempts were made to “‘ instruct ” them as to what they ought 
to do. The Labour Party of those days eschewed even the use of the word 
“Leader”. The Labour M.P.s annually elected a “Chairman” (he did 
not become known as ‘‘ Chairman and Leader” until 1922); he was con- 
sidered to be little more than spokesman for his parliamentary colleagues. 
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And they in turn were expected to advocate policies which were determined 
in the first instance by the mass organization of the party. 

Thus, in the early years of this century, a reading of the official literature 
of the Conservative and Labour parties would suggest that they had totally 
different forms of organization. The one appeared to concentrate all power 
and authority in the hands of the Leader; the other appeared to have no 
“Leader” at all. The Conservatives declared that their mass organization 
was no more than a “ handmaid” to the party in Parliament; Labour 
insisted that the annual conference of the mass organization exerted ultimate 
control over the Parliamentary Labour Party as well as the party outside 
Parliament. Fifty years later each party still presents much the same official 
description of its internal organization. But each description is highly mis- 
leading ; in fact the distribution of power within the two great parties is 
remarkably similar. 

The Conservative Leader is nothing like the all-powerful figure that 
party literature seems to suggest. He exercises great authority so long 
as he retains the confidence of his followers ; but the moment he loses their 
confidence his authority collapses immediately. This has happened with 
surprising frequency in the modern history of the party. Of the party’s 
seven Leaders since Disraeli, three (Balfour, Austen Chamberlain and Neville 
Chamberlain) were, in effect, destroyed by revolts among their followers ; 
and a fourth, Stanley Baldwin, had to fight a bitter battle to retain his 
authority. When the Conservatives are in office, their Leader (who, of course, 
normally becomes Prime Minister) has almost exactly the same relationship 
to his followers both inside and outside Parliament as does a Labour Prime 
Minister. When the party is in opposition, the Conservative remains, as 
it were, ‘‘ Prime Minister of the Conservative Party” and appears to be at 
once more remote from his followers and a more powerful figure than is the 
Labour Leader in opposition. But the difference is more apparent than 
real; both Leaders are either former Prime Ministers or potential Prime 
Ministers or both. It is this consideration, rather than any of the party’s 
own internal constitutional arrangements, which is the real source of the 
Leader’s influence and authority. 

Again, the Conservative parliamentary party is nothing like so passive 
and submissive in its relationship. to the Leader (and his colleagues in the 
Cabinet or Shadow Cabinet) as is sometimes assumed. Certainly since 1951, 
the Conservative parliamentary party appears to have had as much influence 
on the policies of the Conservative Government, as did the Parliamentary 
Labour Party during the lifetime of the Labour Governments of 1945 and 1950. 

The Conservative mass organization has never, since Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s day, seriously threatened the autonomy of the parliamentary 
party. But this is not to say that it has played a negligible part in the history 
of the party in the past half-century. It played an important (although 
by no means decisive) part in the downfall of Austen Chamberlain and the 
Coalition in 1922. It became the forum for great debates on the future of 
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Ireland (in 1921) and the future of India (in the early 1930’s). When the 
parliamentary leaders found themselves in bitter dispute (particularly on 
the latter issue) the mass organization meeting in conference, served, in a 
sense, as arbiter, just as the Labour annual conference did in the dispute 
over the issue of ‘‘ sanctions’ in 1935. On other issues of importance the 
National Union brought strong (and, some would add, decisive) pressure to 
bear on the Leader. They played an important role, for example, in pressing 
Baldwin, who showed some reluctance, to pass the Trades Disputes Act 
of 1927. 

Admittedly the deliberations of the National Union have usually tended 
to be less colourful and less influential than those of the Labour party con- 
ference. But one vital explanation of this has been too often overlooked : 
in the 60 years from the accession of Lord Salisbusy as Leader until the forma- 
tion of the first majority Labour Government in 1945, the Conservative Party 
was in office (either alone or in coalition) for no less than 45 years. It is 
only when a party is in office that it becomes overwhelmingly clear that 
the party leaders (who constitute the Cabinet) cannot hold themselves respon- 
sible to the “ party members” meeting in annual conference. It is only 
then that it becomes obvious that “‘ intra-party democracy ” (as it was origin- 
ally conceived by the Labour Party) is incompatible with the parliamentary 
system as it operates in this country. And so, with the Conservative leaders 
in office for so large a part of the period between 1885 and 1945, it was parti- 
cularly easy for socialists and Labour spokesmen to mock the National Union 
for its impotence ; the members of the Labour Party did not become fully 
aware that mo mass organization can direct the activities of a government 
composed of its own “leaders” until they discovered their own impotence 
in the matters of ‘‘ tied cottages ” and ‘‘ equal pay ” during the period 1945-51. 

The Labour Party has been transformed in the course of 50 years of 
parliamentary and, latterly, of governmental experience. The “‘ chairman- 
spokesman ”’ of 1906 has become party Leader and Prime Minister or potential 
Prime Minister. The parliamentary party still solemnly holds annual elec- 
tions for the office of Chairman and Leader (although only when the party 
is out of office). But it is not surprising that there should have been only 
3 contested elections in the history of the Parliamentary Labour Party ; 
nor that MacDonald and Attlee, the only two persons who have served as 
Leader during periods when the party has held more than 10 per cent of the 
seats in the Commons, never faced a rival candidate after their initial election 
to the Leadership. 

When Labour is in opposition, its leader must work with a “‘ Shadow 
Cabinet ” (the Parliamentary Committee) elected by the parliamentary party. 
But when Labour took office in 1924 and 1929, MacDonald formed his Cabinet 
with as little interference from his parliamentary colleagues or the mass 
organization as any Conservative Leader ever enjoyed. In its revulsion 
against MacDonald after 1931, Labour attempted to devise mechanisms 
which would constrain the authority of the next Labour Prime Minister. 
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But Mr. Attlee did not hesitate to ignore all of these provisions when he 
constructed his ministries after the elections of 1945 and 1950. Indeed both 
MacDonald and Attlee were able to exercise all the prerogatives of the office 
of Prime Minister with no greater restrictions on their authority than any 
Conservative or Liberal Prime Minister would normally expect. 

In particular, their relations with their parliamentary supporters were 
almost identical with those between a Conservative Prime Minister and his 
followers. In opposition, the Labour Leader and his Shadow Cabinet, unlike 
their Conservative opposite numbers, must present and defend their policies 
at meetings of their parliamentary supporters (the Conservative Leader and 
his Shadow Cabinet do not normally attend the meetings of the Conservative 
Private Members Committee, known as ‘“‘ The 1922 Committee ’’, although 
its views are faithfully “‘ conveyed” to the leaders by the Whips and, on 
occasion, by the Chairman of the Committee). But it is an open question 
whether the procedures of the Parliamentary Labour Party in this regard 
ensure to back bench members much greater influence in the affairs of the 
parliamentary party. 

The mass organization of the Labour Party still plays a somewhat larger 
role in the affairs of the party than does its Conservative equivalent, the 
National Union. But Labour has evolved (partly, it would appear, by acci- 
dent, partly by design) a series of devices which normally all but preclude 
the possibility that the mass organization should try to force the parliamentary 
party to move in a direction in which it does not wish to go.. When Labour 
is in office the leaders have no trouble at all; they flatly refuse to accept 
direction from the annual conference. But, in any case, the conference in 
all normal circumstances, and except on the rarest occasions, votes as it is 
advised to do by the party leaders. The affiliated trade unions cast five- 
sixths of the conference votes and so long as the party leaders retain the 
confidence of the leaders of a few of the major trade unions, there is little 
danger that the conference will reject their advice.[5] 

The constitution of the Labour Party provides that ‘‘ no proposal shall 
be included in the Party Programme unless it has been adopted by the Party 
Conference by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the votes recorded 
on a card vote”. But there is no evidence in the modern history of the 
party that this provision has in any serious sense proved a handicap to the 
parliamentary leaders. In any case, it should be noted that the fact that 
a proposal has secured a two-thirds conference vote does not ensure its inclusion 
in the party’s election manifesto ; the parliamentary leaders have a decisive 
voice in determining which proposals adopted by previous conferences will 
be included in the manifesto. Indeed it is now clear that the mass organiza- 
tion plays a very minor role in policy making ; the initiative and dominant 
influence lies with the parliamentary leaders. 

The inner life of the Labour mass organization is in many respects different 
from that of the National Union. The Conservative mass organization is 
much less disputatious; at the constituency level it rarely debates policy 
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questions and in annual conference it is even less likely than the Labour 
conference to reject the advice of its leaders. Indeed the Conservative con- 
ference normally contemplates its leaders in variegated moods of deference 
and adulation. This is not to say that the Conservative leaders can with 
impunity ignore the views (in so far as it has any) of this amiable and intel- 
lectually slothful giant, the National Union; but they need devote much 
less of their time and energy than do their Labour opposite numbers to 
ensuring that their mass organization falls into line on important issues. 
This Labour organization is intellectually more virile, and at every level, 
from constituency to annual conference, there is greater enthusiasm for the 
discussion of policy questions. Yet it must not be forgotten that most of 
this activity takes place within the constituency section of the mass organiza- 
tion. And this section casts only one-sixth of the votes at the party con- 
ference. The trade union delegates (who don’t take up all the places allotted 
to them at conference) normally represent only about one-half the conference 
strength ; their speakers take up about fifteen per cent of conference time. 
Yet they cast five-sixths of the conference votes. This helps to account for 
the atmosphere of seething frustration which often prevails among the con- 
stituency party representatives. 

Yet despite these differences between the Conservative and Labour 
mass organizations, there can be no doubt that their primary purpose is 
the same: these mass organizations are best understood as voluntary associa- 
tions of the politically-active section of the population who are prepared to 
work for the return to office of one or other of the parliamentary parties. 
Each mass organization represents a vast reservoir of largely voluntary and 
unpaid labour of the sort which is indispensable in the era of the mass elec- 
torate. All other functions of the mass organization are, and must remain, 
subsidiary to their primary task as vote-getting agencies. The mass organiza- 
tions can and do exact a certain price for their labour; they expect to be 
listened to by their leaders. Like Bagehot’s constitutional monarch, the 
annual party conference has the right to be consulted, the right to encourage, 
and the right to warn. But this is not to say that the members of the mass 
organization have the right under the British parliamentary system to control 
or direct the actions of their parliamentary leaders. 

When the electorate has made its choice the leaders of the successful 
team don the garments of authority which are provided under the Cabinet 
system and they retain this authority so long as they retain the confidence 
of their followers in Parliament (and, of course, of the electorate). Their 
followers outside Parliament become little more than a highly organized 
pressure group with a special channel of communication directly to the Leader, 
the Cabinet and the parliamentary party. Any disposition to take advan- 
tage of this special relationship is normally more than neutralized by feelings 
of pride and loyalty to their leaders and by an anxiety not to embarrass 
them in the execution of their duties, or to provide aid and comfort to the 
rival team, who are eagerly preparing to overthrow them at the forthcoming 
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election. Most governments at one time or another find it advisable to make 
concessions on some issue of policy to the clearly expressed views of their 
followers outside Parliament.' But they make such concessions much more 
frequently to their followers im Parliament on whose day to day support 
in the division lobbies the government depends, than they do to their followers 
in the country whose allegiance is tested normally only at five-yearly intervals. 
While the parliamentary party is in opposition it tends to listen more readily 
to the voices of its supporters in the country ; but even while in opposition 
no major parliamentary party in the modern period has allowed itself to 
be relegated to the role of spokesman or servant of its mass organization. 

Seen from the viewpoint of society as a whole, mass political parties 
of the kind that have emerged in Britain fulfil an invaluable set of functions. 
By exposing the electorate to a cross-fire of political argument and debate 
they stimulate public interest in the essential business of ‘‘ attending to the 
arrangements of society”. The mass parties also fulfil an important inte- 
grating function. They are one of the main channels through which interest 
groups and both organized and unorganized bodies of opinion can bring 
their views to the attention of parliamentarians. The parliamentary leaders 
in turn must sift, weigh, analyse and evaluate the views that are conveyed 
through the party organizations. Inevitably these views are taken into 
account in the formulation of parliamentary policy. Lord Bryce saw American 
parties as brokers whose primary business it was to serve various interests 
and to reconcile them. In the much more homogeneous society of Britain 
the mass parties are inevitably less preoccupied with this task; they do 
nevertheless play an important role in integrating the diverse and some- 
times conflicting interests and opinions in the community. But this paper 
has been concerned not with the broad social function of parties but with 
their internal structure and the distribution of power within each. And 
no emphasis on the auxiliary functions of the mass organizations outside 
Parliament can be allowed to obscure the basic proposition that the mass 
parties are primarily the servants of their respective parliamentary parties ; 
that their principal function is to sustain teams of parliamentary leaders 
between whom the electorate is periodically invited to choose. 

The question “‘ What is a democratic political party ?”’ has provoked 
much fruitless argument mainly because most observers (including Michels) 
have started from the proposition that for a party to be “‘ democratic ”’ it 
must be controlled by the members of its mass organization. Such an approach 
is valid enough in the case of a trade union. If the union leaders are not 
responsible to their members, they are probably responsible to no one. But 
as has been argued throughout this paper, the parliamentary system as 
it is conceived in this country precludes the possibility of ‘‘ intra-party 
democracy ”’. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ What are the criteria which determine 
whether or not a party is democratic ?”’, one cannot say much more than 
this: a democratic political party is one which abides by, and is prepared 
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to continue to abide by, the laws and conventions which govern the operation 
of the democratic system in the country in which the party operates.[6] (Per- 
haps this proviso should be added: a party may attempt to change some 
essential feature of the political system, e.g. the Conservatives might propose 
to strengthen, or Labour to abolish, the House of Lords; but in so funda- 
mental a matter they should seek the agreement of the opposition or the 
approval of the electorate.) It is no doubt also preferable that a democratic 
political party should have a large mass organization outside the legislature 
because such an organization provides a vast reservoir of largely unpaid 
labour and thus helps to minimize the dependence of the party on wealthy 
interest groups. But the absence of such a mass organization (as in the 
case, for example, of American political parties) does not, in itself, prove 
a party to be “‘ undemocratic ’’. 

A parliamentary party may of course choose to hold itself responsible 
to its mass organization, as do a number of continental parties. This pre- 
sents fewer problems in a multi-party system, where the parliamentary party 
is in no danger of winning a clear majority; if by chance the party were 
to form a single-party government, then this would raise in sharpest form 
the question whether that government held itself responsible to the legis- 
lature or to the party congress. But as parliamentary government is practised 
in this country there can be no doubt about the answer to that question : 
the leaders of a parliamentary party can (and in practice, must) be responsive 
to their mass organization but they cannot be responsible to it. 


NOTES 


1. The supporting evidence on which this paper is based is to be found in my British 
Political Parties, published January 1955 by Heinemann. 

2. Handbook (Facts and Figures for Socialists), 1951, pp. 301-2. 

3. From evidence obtained in the archives of Conservative Central Office, the Con- 
servatives appear to have spent, in a representative group of constituencies in the election 
of 1880, approximately {1 17s. per Conservative vote cast. (This was immediately before 
the passage of the Corrupt & Illegal Practices Prevention Act of 1883.) See British Political 
Parties, p. 164. In contrast, the party spent only 1s. 6d. per Conservative vote cast in 
the election of 1951 (Butler, D. E., The British General Election of 1951, pp. 139 and 151). 

4. Raikes, H. C., Chairman of the Council of the National Union, speaking at its 
annual conference in 1873. 

5. If the party leaders were to lose that confidence, the Labour party organization 
in its present form might well become unworkable. If the “‘ block vote ”’ were no longer 
a reliable instrument in the hands of the party leaders, the conference might frequently 
pass resolutions favouring policies to which the leaders were opposed. The party leaders 
would presumably be forced to make it clear to the conference that under the Cabinet 
and Parliamentary system a party conference can have no more than advisory functions. 
Otherwise, if the leaders submitted and acted on the direction of the conference, then the 
latter body would soon become more important than Parliament itself. 

6. If the party operates in a society which is not a democracy, then the party may 
be considered democratic (whatever its own internal structure) if it seeks as one of its 
aims to establish a democratic system of government. 
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he refers to Disraeli’s gambit—‘‘ How is the old complaint ? ’—and 

says that if he ever meets a young social scientist whose name he has 
forgotten he opens conversation by asking, “‘ How is the conceptual frame- 
work?” [x] The subject of “ pressure groups” raises so many issues of 
social and political theory that one is tempted to treat it primarily as an 
excuse for the discussion of concepts. I think however that it would be 
unwise to push logical analysis very far until some attempt has been made 
to state the facts of the situation, and this is the primary object of the present 
paper. Criticism of it may provide a basis for further research and for better 
analysis. 

Political scientists in Britain are challenged to enter this field both by 
the trend of academic interest in other countries and by the present state of 
British parties. Since 1949 we have entered a phase in which party pro- 
grammes seem relatively unimportant. Parliament between 1944 and 1949 
put on the statute book a programme of reconstruction which it will take at 
least twenty years of hard work to execute. No party is at present much 
tempted to look beyond the end of that period, so that the emphasis is on 
good administration, rather than on choice of policy. The issues in foreign 
policy are more profound, so profound that the public as a whole finds them 
hard to grasp except in terms of personalities, and is more ready to think 
about character and diplomatic skill than about principles. This phase 
might be cut short by events at any moment, but while it lasts we tend to think 
of politics as a continuous process of adjustment and not as a contest between 
alternative principles. 

The British have not experienced this mood since the emergence of the 
Labour Party as a serious political force early in the 1920's. Before 1914 the 
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more sophisticated and the more rebellious were agreed in regarding British 
parties, like American parties, as empty bottles bearing different labels, into 
which any political mixture might be poured. The composition of the mixture, 
it was assumed, was due to forces outside the parties, and political theory and 
empirical research both turned in that direction. The early work of the 
Webbs, on consumers’ co-operation, Trade Unionism, and local government, 
was based on these assumptions, and they followed up their studies of working- 
class organization by investigating professional associations as they existed 
during the war of 1914-18 [2]. All this was the background of their Con- 
stitution of a Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, published in 1920, which 
attempted to combine “old” and “new” constitutional principles into a 
single document. Events almost immediately turned in a different direction. 
Since 1920, both academic students and working politicians have discussed 
government primarily as a means of democratic choice between alternative 
policies, and not as a continuing social process. 

In the historical circumstances of the time this emphasis was both inevit- 
able and right: but its limits are indicated by the complete difference of 
development in the U.S.A. The theme was set by A. F. Bentley in 1908 in 
a book called The Process of Government, and his thesis was restated by D. B. 
Truman in 1951 in The Governmental Process, a book which takes account of 
the immense mass of description and analysis which has accumulated in the 
intervening years [3]. The political theory which emerges from all this 
research is not very coherent, and can accommodate various conflicting con- 
clusions about ideal forms of government. But it is extremely effective as 
a tool of analysis, as may be seen in the recent assessment of our situation by 
Professor S. H. Beer of Harvard [4]. A good deal of research inspired by the 
same ideas is in progress in this country, and some of what follows is based on 
discussion with those concerned in it, to whom I am particularly obliged. 
There is however little published work on which to draw except for some 
studies of Trade Unions and professions, which generally pay more attention 
to internal structure than to political and social influence. The position in 
other countries of Western Europe is much the same. There is an excellent 
study of the position in Sweden (which preceded us on this road) by Professor 
Gunnar Heckscher [5]: and Professor Duverger [6] has recently drawn 
attention to the need for research in France. But there is still little compar- 
able material except for the U.S.A., and it is obvious that parallels with 
America cannot be pushed very far. 

One has therefore to deal with a subject which is wrapped in a haze of 
common knowledge. People everywhere are familiar with it and know a 
good deal about it, but they find it hard to see the situation in proportion and 
as a whole. It may therefore be a useful first step to seek for some agreement 
about what we already know, and that is the main object of the present paper. 
Its “ conceptual framework ” is extremely amateurish, and can be justified 
only in so far as it arises naturally from the problem of compressing a mass of 
miscellaneous information into a manageable form. 
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(A) TERMINOLOGY 


First, terminology. The phrase “ pressure group” is now well estab- 
lished, but its origin is a little obscure. A. F. Bentley’s book was called The 
Process of Government: A Study of Social Pressures, and it is almost entirely 
concerned with the concept of “‘ group pressures ” as a tool of analysis in poli- 
tics. But I do not find that he reversed the phrase so as to make it “‘ pressure 
groups”: indeed it would be out of line with his scheme of thought to do so. 
The reversal must have been made a little later by casual usage in politics and 
journalism [7], and it has always had a flavour of political abuse [8]. As 
Bentley says [9], there is an accepted view that politics should be conducted 
by reason alone—or perhaps by reason and sentiment : “ pressure ’’ is associ- 
ated with “‘ power”’, and (like “‘ power politics”) it is repugnant to most 
people, if only because they believe that “ power” is always exercised by 
someone else, and never by themselves. 

The phrase “ interest groups ” is used by Bentley, and is more legitimate 
than “ pressure groups”. But it has acquired some unpleasant overtones, 
and has to be used with ¢ care. I have sometimes preferred to use the phrase 
“ organized groups’’, in a rather narrower sense explained below: but 
ordinary usage is too strong to displace, and ‘‘ pressure groups ” they remain. 


(B) DEFINITION 


Next, definition. We have no difficulty in recognizing a pressure group 
when we meet one, but this does not make definition any easier. One source 
of difficulty is that many groups important in politics are hazy organizations 
of a very informal kind, the members of which do not always recognize them- 
selves for what they are. If we are to understand British politics we must 
know about such things as the Clapham Sect, the Benthamites, Benjamin 
Jowett, Crabbet, Bloomsbury, the Morant connection in the civil service, 
Cliveden, the pro- and anti-German factions in the Foreign Office in the 1930’s, 
and so on. Groups of this sort are not beyond the reach of academic study, 
as one can see from works like Professor Finer’s book on Chadwick, Mr. Annan’s 
on Leslie Stephen, Mr. Harrod’s on J. M. Keynes. But these instances suggest 
that the job is one for historians: such groups are highly individual and 
their operation is the pith and substance of the political history of a nation. 
There seems to be no hope of generalization about it except at the exalted level 
of talk about human groups in the abstract, which is exhilarating, but not 
very helpful to students of politics. 

It is therefore necessary, as a matter of tactics rather than of principle, 
to reduce this unlimited field to something more manageable, and for a political 
scientist it is natural as a first step to cut out groups which do not possess 
a specified formal organization. Formal organization is a subject which we 
are accustomed to handle in dealing with the state and its organs, and we 
know what its problems are. 
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I think however that to make the subject manageable it must somehow 
be reduced still further. The number of distinguishable organizations in this 
country is enormous—perhaps of the same order as the number of adult 
inhabitants—and all organizations may have some reference to politics in the 
sense that all are recognized or at least tolerated by the law, and that all 
have some tendency to persist in their chosen course and to react against 
any interference, including interference by public authority. How is one to 
separate organizations which are politically significant from those which are 
not? The difficulty is that there is no logical halting-place between the least 
of the organized groups and the greatest. There are circumstances in which 
the most harmless local dramatic society or hiking club may find that it can 
only get on with its business if it uses tactics in local politics (or in the politics 
of a greater group) which are indistinguishable in principle from those used by 
great organized groups in national politics. Similarly, one finds that the 
problems of internal democracy and bureaucracy are much the same at all 
levels, in spite of great differences of scale. 

It may be, therefore, that if one wishes to find a model or models for 
different types of organized groups, the best tactics will be to begin by detailed 
study of small pressure groups rather than of great ones. But what we are 
interested in as students of politics is the part played by such groups in public 
decisions, and it is therefore fair to exclude organizations which have only 
limited dealings with the organization of the state. This is in its nature a 
shifting category, since a shift in circumstances may bring almost any organ- 
ization into a public situation. But at any given moment the number of 
organizations which are playing politics is relatively small. For instance 
the Catholic Church only comes into our scope in so far as it is involved in 
politics by a row about voluntary schools or about the persecution of Catholics 
in some foreign country. Trade Unions may sometimes be outside our scope, 
in so far as they are organizations which exist to bargain with employers 
and to organize mutual benefits for their members. But some Trade Unions 
are composed only of the servants of public bodies, so that all their bargaining 
is bargaining with the public ; and all Unions are now much involved in the 
public regulation of wages and conditions of work. It is therefore impossible 
to exclude Trade Unions in general; the focus of Trade Union studies has 
traditionally been different, but it is sometimes illuminating to consider them 
from the point of view of political pressure, rather than from that of industrial 
democracy. 

It may (finally) be wise to exclude various types of bodies which are in 
law organized groups but which are in practice so constituted that it is not 
easy to say who their real members are. I.C.I. and the City of Manchester 
are in a legal sense organized groups, and they are certainly entities which 
exercise influence on government, but here the gap between formal and 
informal organization is so wide that we shall never get outside the lawyer’s 
world if we start from the Articles and Memorandum of Association or from 
the Charter of Incorporation with the relevant Acts. We cannot avoid the 
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issue by limiting ourselves to pressure groups whose members have a free 
choice whether to belong to them or not, for the question of the “ closed 
shop”’ in the professions, in industry and in trade is one of the central 
problems: but it will be wise to exclude cases in which legal membership of 
the legal organizations is no more than a matter of form [ro]. 

These exclusions leave a field which could be described as follows: the 
field of organized groups possessing both formal structure and real common 
interests, in so far as they influence the decisions of public bodies. This raises 
a difficulty about political parties, which is referred to below, and there are 
a number of terms in it which could be debated at great length ; but it will 
perhaps serve as a starting-point. One can illustrate what is meant by a list ; 
such a definition would include the influence on public policy of organized 
professions, trade associations and trade unions, of associations of local 
authorities and their officers, and of associations for the promotion of 
particular interests or of particular good objects: for instance, the B.M.A., 
the N.U.T., the Town Planning Institute, the Iron and Steel Federation, the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, the N.U.M., the N.U.R., the 
A.M.C., N.A.L.G.O., the Association of Education Committees, the Associa- 
tion of Medical Officers of Health, the N.F.U., the Sabbath Day Observance 
Society, the Africa Bureau, the Howard League, the Road Haulage Associa- 
tion, the Fish Friers’ Association, the educational organization of the Catholic 
Church, a community association or tenants’ association on a housing estate, 
a local Trades Council or Chamber of Trade, a golf club interested in protesting 


against the use of its land for building, a Mothers’ Union offended by B.B.C. 
talks about psychology and religion. 

The list is potentially.enormous, yet it excludes many groups which are 
of great interest to sociologists. The next problem therefore is whether one 
can say anything important about the politics of these groups without becoming 
deeply involved in matters of social structure. 


(C) THE SITUATION 


In a field like this one system of classification is bound to cut across 
another, and in the end the best tactics may be to choose one classification 
out of many, and relate everything else to it. But this will entail some 
sacrifices, and it may be best here to experiment briefly with various alterna- 
tives. These four seem to be the most obvious: by the type of body whose 
decision is influenced, by the type of interest at stake, by the internal structure 
of the organization, and by the methods which it uses. What I have to say 
about these is based on enquiry and discussion over a pretty wide field, but 
there are only scraps of material here and there which can be documented 
up to the hilt, and very little of this documentation could be published. This 
is a problem not of accident but of substance: it affects all research into 
current politics, and its implications have not perhaps been fully considered 
by social scientists. 

K 
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(1) By Authority Influenced 

The first heading, that of type of body influenced, raises only one point 
of interest. Public bodies are classified conveniently enough in the text- 
books as central, local and “other”: it is almost a commonplace that any 
public body has its penumbra of organized groups which form its particular 
public. Perhaps this is most familiar in the middle levels of administration : 
the Cabinet or the full Council of a large local authority are the centre of so 
many contending pressures that it is very hard for any single organization 
other than a political party to impinge on them effectively. But each Per- 
manent Secretary in Whitehall has to know a good deal about the troop of 
big and little associations which move with and around his Ministry: in 
a sub-department the attendant retinue may be quite small and it is the civil 
servant’s job to know it intimately. Similarly, each Committee of a local 
authority will have its own pressures, and both Chairman and chief official 
will know them very well. 

In this sense, the field of groups is organized (with much overlapping) 
into the clienteles of various decision-makers at various levels [11], and this 
is one way in which one could organize material for research: for instance, 
a thesis about group pressures on the homing pigeon sub-section of the pets 
section of the livestock division of the production department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries—or what you will. In our system the focus of 
decision is almost always somewhere in the field of “ administration”; an 
approach from this end would describe the British system in a fairly complete 
way, and there would scarcely be the necessity (which Professor Truman finds 
in the U.S.A.) to deal separately with pressure in the legislative process and 
on the judiciary. 

This seems however to leave political parties out of the story altogether. 
As Professor Truman insists, the words “ political party ” mean in the U.S.A. 
many different things in different circumstances. This is also true in Great 
Britain, but we tend in this country to draw a pretty sharp line between 
parties and pressure groups by defining party with some variant on Burke’s 
formula: ‘‘ a body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavours 
the national interest upon some particular principle in which they are all 
agreed ’’ [12]. This excludes a-good many manifestations of party in the 
U.S.A., and it also excludes the conception of party dominant in the old 
German and Austrian Empires (and by no means extinct), which virtually 
identified parties with organized interests. We also tend at present to lay 
a great deal of emphasis on the hierarchical organization of the parties so well 
described by Mr. Robert McKenzie, and to bother less about the oddities of 
the informal structure. A party in this strict sense, ‘‘ Burkean” and hier- 
archical, may be a social class organized to transform society in its own 
interest : more prosaically, it may be an honest broker of many interests, a 
mediator between public opinion and public policy. On either interpretation 
of party, party is one important focus of pressure groups and channel for 
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influence. Indeed, there is a strict view of the constitution which would 
assert that influence on decisions ought to be exercised only through parties 
prepared to submit to the judgment of the electors. I should guess that this 
is not what happens. Undoubtedly some pressure groups operate on one 
party or the other or on both parties, and all pressure groups are interested 
in M.P.s. But I do not think that the parties bulk very large in the day- 
to-day operations of the average honest pressure group ; there are many ways 
of exercising influence nationally or locally which are accepted as proper and 
which do not pass through any party office. 


(2) By Interest Involved 


The second line of classification is by the type of interest involved. This 
looks promising, but is very difficult to manage without introducing one’s 
own judgment about the particular question at issue. One could spot at once 
the bias of a researcher who classified the pressures regarding television into 
those based on private profit and those based on interest in public service. 
In theory there is a distinction between selfish pressure groups and “ do- 
gooders ” : in almost all cases there is a mixture of motives. Private financial 
interests will campaign by using arguments derived from widely held views 
about the public interest, and they may end (or even begin) by convincing 
themselves. On the other hand, even the most high-minded organization 
cannot last long or press very hard without recruiting and paying for per- 
manent full-time employees: and there then arises the problem of the man 
whose job depends on his success in finding a case to make. 

It would be a mistake therefore to build much on a classification of 
organized groups into “ self-regarding ”’ and “ other-regarding’”’ ; and if any 
lines are to be drawn between types of interest it must be done more cau- 
tiously. There are for instance common local interests, such as those fostered 
and expressed by Industrial Development Associations [13]. There are 
common interests in manufacture, expressed by trade associations ; there are 
common interests in setting standards of skill and maintaining a monopoly 
of jobs, expressed by professional bodies and by certain Trade Unions ; there 
are common interests between the employees of one employer, expressed by 
the civil service Unions or by industrial Unions: and so on. This suggests 
some points of importance, but (at first sight) not many. There seems to 
be great similarity between all these bodies in so far as they have evolved 
working techniques of influence ; there are also great differences of internal 
structure, and these seem to be related to the history and technical character 
of individual interests, rather than to any grouping by type of interest. 


(3) By Internal Structure 


It may be convenient to take next this question of internal structure. 
There is a good deal to be said about this, but very little of it relates to the 
formal constitutional structure of the association. The constitutions of states 
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are almost always interesting, the rules of associations are generally very dull, 
and contain much that is common form set out so as to conceal a sentence 
or two here and there on which the whole thing depends. It is therefore 
best to approach from the angle of informal organization: what questions 
does one ask first when one is trying to get on terms with a body that one 
does not know? Whorunsit? Who are the active members? Where does 
it get its money? The answer to the first question almost always turns out 
to be one man, full-time and paid for his services ; the impression one gets is 
not that there is an iron law of oligarchy, but that there is a new type of entre- 
preneur or broker; the man who makes a living by finding and focussing 
common interests and grievances and by pressing them in the right way. 
This impression is to some extent due to the terms of our enquiry: one of the 
main reasons why an informal group acquires formal organization is that it 
has reached the scale of hiring staff and spending money on a fairly large scale, 
and these are things that cannot conveniently be done except in proper form. 
Probably the two things develop together: the existence of a potential 
director encourages formal organization, formal organization makes it possible 
to have full-time staff. Without research one can only say that there is quite 
a large class of jobs which have much in common, in spite of social and educa- 
tional differences: jobs like those of a Trade Union official, or secretary to 
the N.U.T., or the A.A., or the B.M.A., or the N.C.S.S., or the Howard League, 
or director of the F.B.I. or of a Chamber of Commerce. It is hard to fit these 
men and women into accustomed categories such as administrator or entre- 
preneur or politician, and one must not call them “ lobbyists ” because that 
suggests American analogies which are quite misleading. The category is 
a new one, and perhaps specifically British. 

There is much greater variety as regards membership. One comes 
across organizations of all sizes and of all degrees of keenness, from small 
groups of business men or philanthropists keenly interested in a single topic 
to vast organizations which include many members whose interest in the 
association is very slight and who contribute nothing to it except subscriptions. 
There is perhaps a line to be drawn between “ do-good ” organizations, which 
are not interested in increasing membership except to increase their funds, 
and may prefer to work with a few large contributors; and “‘ occupational ” 
associations which will always tend towards the closed shop, because their 
influence depends on the completeness of their membership within the area 
which they attempt to control. This factor is expressed in familiar experience 
about standards of qualifications, pressure to join, internal jurisdiction, lines 
of demarcation, and growth of amalgamations, problems which have some- 
thing in common at the level of the B.M.A., or that of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries, or that of the A.S.L.E.F. But one must be careful not to 
generalize too much, as the whole field except that of Trade Unions is 
unexplored, and even Trade Unions are imperfectly known. 

The third problem is that of the link between management and members. 
One can call this internal democracy, or one can call it the problem of financial 
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control: the two formula mean much the same in practice. Trade Union 
studies have cast some light on the possible variety of constitutions and on 
different ways in which the same constitution may be worked [14]. There 
are some obvious points of importance in the formal drafting of a constitu- 
tion: for instance, to give large powers to the annual general meeting of 
members will tend towards centralization, as A.G.M.s are generally ill- 
attended and easy to handle. A plebiscitary or pyramidal constitution may 
have the same effect. On the other hand, the reference of decision to a large 
number of branches acting separately is likely to delay action and also to 
weaken the central authority. This sort of proposition about comparative 
politics can be made a priori and confirmed by a few cases: but there is 
very little ground for generalization from recorded facts except about Trade 
Union structure. 


(4) By Method of Pressure 


Much more could be said about classification by method ; this is a point 
at which group politics fits into the whole structure of national politics, and 
one can see that there could be a book on this which would add enormously 
to our understanding of the character of British government, as distinct 
from American or French or Russian government. Here are some headings, 
incomplete and badly documented : 

(a) Inducement to individuals, in cash or kind: or pressure by threats, 
which is the correlative of this. The line drawn by law between honesty 
and corruption varies very much in different countries, and may have little 
practical significance. I do not know of any comparative study of the law 
about corrupt practices, but my impression is that British law, including 
law about financial support for candidates, is stricter in form than the law 
of most other countries. This is uncertain, but there is no doubt that British 
law is effectively applied. The trickle of insignificant cases in central and 
local government illustrates the small scale of such illegal corruption as there 
is, and makes it clear that the game is not worth the candle. I know of no 
case in which there has been even a suspicion of illegal corruption by an 
organized group: as will be seen later, the good reputation of a pressure 
group is one of its most effective means of influence, and it would be insane 
for any group to endanger it for small temporary gains. 

There are however two important matters which are not illegal, and 
could scarcely be made illegal, but which raise controversy from time to 
time. 

(i) It is a familiar fact that particular M.P.s act regularly as spokesmen 
of particular interests [15], and indeed this is one of the most important 
parts of the work of the House of Commons. We badly need an analysis of 
types of M.P.s in the twentieth century on the lines boldly drawn by Sir 
Lewis Namier for the eighteenth century. Presumably all (or almost all) 
M.P.s now spend a good deal of time on the minimum of routine attention to 
constituency and to party which is necessary to keep a seat : and presumably 
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there are still some who do this for reasons of social prestige and do not 
attempt to take a serious part in the business of the House. But probably 
the number who take some interest in public business is larger than it has 
ever been, and here there seems to be a workable distinction between those 
who speak mainly on specific matters related to some special interest or inter- 
ests, and those who speak as potential leaders of opinion or spokesmen of 
opinion on large matters of public policy. The protagonists of special interests 
are not disqualified from reaching office, and one can think of well-known 
cases, that of Sir Reginald Dorman Smith for instance [16]: but on the 
whole the way to office is not through identification with an interest, however 
powerful. Yet the interests are anxious to have their case stated on the 
floor “of the House, in committees, and in the smoking-rooms, and it is in the 
interests of the House that this should be done. It raises its prestige as Grand 
Inquest of the Nation, and also contributes to the efficiency of business. 
The Committee stage of Bills “ upstairs” is rarely effective except when 
there is a discussion between one set of experts speaking through the Minister 
and other experts speaking through various backbench M.P.s. Are the 
M.P.s who act as spokesmen bound in any way to the interests for whom 
they speak? By formal rule they are not bound and cannot be bound, 
without breach of privilege of the House: the matter was last thrashed out 
in the discussion in Mr. W. J. Brown’s case in July, 1947 [17]. In practice, 
a wide range of motives is involved; it may be the vain but human desire 
to have a good case and to do justice to it, the political desire to keep a good 
“connection ”’ or clientele, or some motive of social and financial ambition, 
honestly pursued. 

(ii) The other matter that has caused anxiety is the question of whether 
individual public servants are influenced by the idea of good jobs in industry 
when they leave the service of the Crown. This is raised sometimes about 
politicians : there was a considerable pother about naval officers and arma- 
ment firms in the 1930’s, when Senator Nye and others gave currency to the 
idea that wars were due largely to ‘‘ Merchants of Death”’ [18]: and it is 
obvious now that retired Air Marshals are seldom left to beg their bread or 
become golf club secretaries. This is a point which requires vigilance, so 
long as the emoluments of public service are less than those of private industry : 
but it can effect only a very small part of the public service, and my guess is 
that even there its effect on policy is negligible [19]. 

(6) Direct Pressure on Political Parties. Here the most obvious question 
is that of party funds: this has attracted so much attention that it can be 
passed over quickly. The position about the Labour Party is clear enough, 
that about the Conservative Party is more obscure: all that need be said 
here is that the sort of groups which subscribe to political parties are very 
limited in numbers and type; they may be very important to the parties, 
but they are only a tiny part of the enormous world of organized groups. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say more about pressure on parties 
through elections, but there is not enough evidence to enable one to be very 
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positive. My general impression is that the plebiscitary character of elections 
is squeezing this out ; campaigns (like that of the Catholic Church in 1950) 
to organize blocks of voters on particular issues are now reckoned to be a 
little disreputable, and in any case they do not seem to have much effect. 
The old nineteenth-century routine of putting specific questions to candidates 
also seems to be dying. But in some ways the process of selecting candidates 
is now more important in British politics than the process of election, and 
there are certainly organized groups (not Trade Unions only) which have an 
important influence at that stage ; it is possible, but more difficult, for them 
to depose a sitting member or an established candidate. 

(c) Appeal to Public Opinion. Pressure through elections may be declin- 
ing but there is no doubt that organized attempts to alter the prevailing 
climate of opinion are still important in British politics. A new Corn Law 
League is unthinkable: and the Press Lords have passed their peak: but 
public agitation is still worth trying. The object perhaps is not so much to 
create public opinion, as to create an opinion about public opinion; both 
politicians and civil servants are trained to be conciliatory, and like to move 
with opinion, more from habit than from any specific compulsion. Expres- 
sions of opinion in the House of Commons carry extra weight if they are known 
to be based on wide coftacts, and the status of the Parliamentary Question 
as an instrument of pressure depends on this. ‘‘ Write-in’”’ campaigns of the 
American type may affect the atmosphere of the House of Commons a little, 
but under our system they rarely affect the actual vote; they may even 
defeat themselves by arousing suspicion and hostility. Public meetings are 
useful, but only if well attended and well reported in the press. Resolutions 
by a variety of ostensibly unconnected bodies are worth something: so are 
poster campaigns. - But there is no doubt that the key position is held by 
the press, which decides what is ‘‘ news ”’ and allocates space—editorial space, 
news space, and space in correspondence columns. The daily press is still 
held to be the best arbiter of public opinion, at its various levels, if only 
because its circulation figures are related in some way or other to public 
appreciation: but politicians are by trade pretty expert in taking the tem- 
perature of newspapers, and are not as easily deceived about public opinion 
as they were in the days when Northcliffe and others held the initiative. 
This in turn has moderated the use of stunting, and the general press is growing 
less important politically in relation to the various types of specialist journal, 
which relate to special public opinions, and belong to the next two sections 
of my paper as well as to this one. The B.B.C. is of course a key point in 
British politics, but its importance is kept within bounds because it keeps 
as quiet as it can about public reactions to its programmes; I.T.A. may 
prove to be more important as a sounding-board than the B.B.C. if it has 
fewer inhibitions about giving publicity to what listeners and viewers think. 

(4) The Best Information. In spite of the implications of the word 
‘‘ pressure ”, there is not much doubt that the most effective of all techniques 
is the appeal to reason, as the Webbs well knew. Some social and intellectual 
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prestige is necessary in order to ensure that your information is what the 
best people believe to be the best: and there is an element of management 
in seeing that information is planted in places where it will reach decision- 
makers. But the essential thing is that the proper authority, whoever he 
may be, should be fed over a long period with relevant information which 
turns out to be correct. Those of us who were temporary civil servants 
during the war were fascinated at first by the discovery that every possible 
object of human consideration has its proper niche somewhere in “ White- 
hall”. But one soon discovers, when one traces the man responsible for (shall 
we say) food for racing pigeons, that he is a chap who has never seen a racing 
pigeon, has only been in the job two months, and has an enquiry about pigeon- 
food (among his many other duties) to handle once a fortnight. But he is 
a conscientious chap and quite able—perhaps he got a First in Greats: he has 
the files : and it is easy to see from them which stories have in the past worked 
out right and which have worked out wrong. So he will be much influenced 
(for instance) by the Pigeon Fanciers’ Telegraph if he knows that that journal 
has over the years been a reliable source of facts about pigeon-food. 

Politicians are more accustomed than civil servants to talking generalities 
so as to conceal ignorance, and are vulnerable to various forms of appeal to 
sentiment rather than reason, which civil servants escape. But there is a vast 
area of decision in which politicians are concerned mainly to acquire a reputa- 
tion for being right, and they too are very thankful to anyone who can keep 
them out of trouble. 

(e) Administrative Necessity. The organized groups are often as indis- 
pensable in the execution of policy as in the making of policy. This can 
be found at all sorts of levels. At one extreme is blackmail by the experts : 
“‘ organize it our way or we won’t cooperate’. These were the tactics of the 
medical profession in 1911 and 1947. The doctors overplayed their hand 
and became a public laughing-stock on both occasions: but their pressure 
has undoubtedly been responsible for the rather syndicalist look of one section 
of the health service organization. At the other extreme are associations 
formed on the initiative of government because there is a job to be done quickly 
and it is impracticable or politically undesirable for the Ministry to expand 
its own staff and issue orders through them. Perhaps the first famous case 
was the formation of the British Iron and Steel Federation under the pressure 
of tariffs in 1934: but the device of marketing boards was introduced at about 
the same time for somewhat similar reasons, and we are equally familiar with 
industrial research associations, with semi-official bodies with names like 
“Bacon Importers National (Defence) Association, Ltd.”’, and with 
Development Councils under the Act of 1947. 

Often the same result may be achieved less formally, with little said on 
either side ; indeed it is a matter of form rather than of substance whether 
business is done by an association acting as sole agent for the government, 
or by an official ‘‘ control” under a temporary civil servant seconded to the 
Ministry by the relevant trade association for the duration of the emergency. 
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One is tempted to say that in a technological society, government is not 
possible except on this basis: the political master is necessarily a layman 
with reference to the experts, and he is taking grave risks if he attempts to 
tule them except by discussion. It is hard to imagine what happens in Russia 
in matters of this kind: certainly British government rarely takes the risk 
of trying to break down a united front of expert opinion. On the contrary, 
it is often tactically important for the government to unify the experts and 
interests concerned in a problem, so as to be able to make a bargain which 
will stick, and (perhaps) so as to be able to shift the burden of responsibility 
to their shoulders if the scheme breaks down. 

This is most marked at the lower levels of policy, since there are some 
matters such as defence and foreign policy for which the government must 
accept full responsibility or abdicate. But similar considerations may have 
the same effect in great matters as in small ones. The Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors was reorganized during a defence crisis in January 1938, ~ 
to strengthen the industry in dealing with the problem of rapid expansion : 
traditionally, various groups in the City of London have influenced foreign 
policy because of the excellence of their information about the financial 
situation in other centres; and we have recently seen, in the de-national- 
ization of steel, an instance of the difficulty of distinguishing precisely where the 
line comes between control by government and control by an organized industry. 

Certainly, the principle of action with and through organized groups is 
dominant in all ordinary affairs of government, and colours all British prac- 
tice. Yet these relations are generally of a very informal kind and seem to 
be blighted by any attempt to tie organized groups into the formal machinery 
of government, on the lines familiar to theoretical reformers. In spite of 
Mr. Morrison’s kindly references to them [20], it is hard to believe that much 
collective influence is wielded by the Economic Planning Board, or the National 
Joint Advisory Council of the Ministry of Labour, or the National Production 
Advisory Council for Industry of the Board of Trade. Their members are 
individually important, but collectively weak. Other bodies, less official in 
character, the Association of Municipal Corporations and the County Councils 
Association for instance, have achieved unofficially a status which makes them 
something like sub-parliaments, and they often play a very important part 
in legislation. But apparently this semi-official status has been achieved. at 
the cost of effectiveness as organized groups: the local government associa- 
tions are much more effective in small matters affecting local government 
than in great ones. Their terms of reference are so wide, their respectability 
so great, that they have become channels of pressure rather than pressure 
groups. 


(D) ASSESSMENT 


The preceding sections have raised some very general issues about British 
government, and perhaps cross the frontier between fact and judgment. 
It would be fair to end with some discussion of the political theory of pressure 
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groups. Are they good things? Or rather, what standards do we use when 
we attempt to answer the question, ‘“‘ Are they good things?” But my 
own assessment is implicit in my statement of the situation, and it is scarcely 
possible to go beyond this without tackling the subject again from a different 
point of view. I can therefore only sum the matter up in a personal way. 

The structure of British government includes besides the hierarchical 
world of public servants and the parliamentary world of party politics a very 
complex world of organized groups: and public decisions are the result of 
interplay between these three worlds. Does the public get left out in this 
process? Perhaps, but then no public or publics exist politically except in 
so far as they can express themselves through this process: access to it is 
open to all, and the entry-fee can be paid in brains and energy as well as in 
cash. This may sound a complacent conclusion, but it is one implicit in this 
method of analysis. It is extremely illuminating sometimes to consider 
politics as a process or equilibrium, in which decisions are taken not by men 
but by the inter-relation of events. But one can get no assessment out of 
this analysis except that latent in its premises: “‘ The world is the best of all 
possible worlds, and everything in it is a necessary evil.” [21] 

The answer may be different if one is asked bluntly whether one likes 
the thing. I think my own answer is that I don’t like it very much. It 
seems to be one symptom among many of a general reversal of Maine’s famous 
progress from status to contract. We are gradually shifting back into a 
situation in which a man is socially important only as a holder of standard 
qualifications and as a member of authorized groups, in fact into the new 
medievalism which was the promised land in the days from the younger 
Pugin to William Morris. This seems a good deal less romantic now than it 
did in the heroic age, when the English were wandering in the desert. The 
system is egalitarian in so far as qualifications lie freely open to talents: 
and its rigidity is mitigated by the fact that almost everyone has many dif- 
ferent statuses within separate but overlapping organizations (a matter 
stressed equally from different points of view by Professor D. B. Truman 
and Mr. T. S. Eliot [22]). Group managers are in general competent and 
clearheaded men who recognize the existence of the public interest and are 
moderate in action, by temperament or because in England moderation is 
a good way to get what you want. The worst danger to the system is from 
external shocks. Within its limits it is both sensible and humane, but it is 
technologically conservative and its political horizon is limited to problems 
familiar to the ordinary man in his daily business and to the organizer who 
represents him. Unfortunately there are a good many problems to be faced 
which are much wider in scope than that, and it is no use thinking that there 
is some specially organized group of experts which has capacity and power 
to deal with them. If great problems are to be handled at all it must be 
by a government prepared to use its majority : it is this that still gives primacy 
to the party system and to the traditional doctrines of the constitution [23]. 
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NOTES 


1. Sir Keith Hancock, Country. and Calling (1954), p. 223. 

2. Published as a special supplement to the New Statesman, 21st and 28th April, 1917. 
Professor W. A. Robson’s early work on the local government service (From Patronage 
to Proficiency in the Public Service, Fabian Society, 1922) also belongs to this phase. 

3. A. F. Bentley’s book was reissued in 1949 by the Principia Press, Bloomington, 
Indiana. The full title of Professor Truman’s book is The Governmental Process : 
Political Interests and Public Opinion (New York, 1951). My debt to both these books 
will be obvious. 

4. “‘ The Future of British Politics’, Political Quarterly, Vol. 26, p. 61 (January, 
1955): 

5. Staten och Organisationerna, Stockholm, 1946: there are also two articles in 
English by Professor Heckscher, which I have not seen: G. Heckscher, “‘ Group Organ- 
ization in Sweden ’’, Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 3, No. 4 (Winter, 1939) ; G. Heckscher 
and J. J. Robbins, ‘“‘ The Constitutional Theory of Autonomous Groups ”’, Journal of 
Politics, 1941. 

6. He refers to the work being done on the French employers’ movement by Pro- 
fessor H. W. Ehrmann, of the University of Colorado, who has already published an 
interesting article on ‘‘ The French Trade Associations and the Ratification of the 
Schuman Plan”: World Politics, Vol. VI, p. 453 (July, 1954). 

7. The usage was well established by 1928: see P. N. Odegard, Pressure Politics : 
The Story of the Anti-Saloon League (Columbia U.P., 1928), Preface, p. vii. 

8. E.g. ‘‘ We do not have pressure-groups on this side of the House ’—followed by 
an interruption (Mr. Anthony Hurd, M.P., in the Crichel Down Debate: Hansard, 
20th July, 1954, at Col. 1217). 

9. P. 447. There was a neat example of this recently in a statement issued by the 
National Coal Board, which included the words: ‘‘ The action taken at Markham Main 
and the sympathetic action taken at other collieries in Yorkshire is an attempt to use 
power instead of reason to solve disputes.”” (Manchester Guardian, 6th May, 1955.) 

10. Since this paragraph was written, I have come on the following, which illustrates 
how hard it is to draw a working distinction between groups that are politically active 
and those that are not: ‘‘ The Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd., has issued a booklet 
to each of its ten thousand employees explaining the issues involved ” (in the adverse 
report on C.P.A.’s trade practices by the Monopolies Commission) ‘‘ and urging them 
to write to their members of Parliament without delay, no matter to which party they 
belong.” ‘‘ We fear,” writes the chairman of C.P.A., “ that desire for immediate political 
gain has been a deciding factor in the decision to force us to abandon our measures to 
ward off depression and unemployment when trade slackens.” (Manchester Guardian, 
30th April, 1955.) There has also been discussion of the possible effects of I.C.I.’s 
profit-sharing scheme on electoral chances on Tees-side (Manchester Guardian, 18th May, 
1955). 

11. The Report of the Committee on Intermediaries (Cmd. 7904 of March, 1950) 
did much to explore this. 

12. Thoughts on the Present Discontents (1770): World’s Classics edition, Vol. II, 
p. 82. 
13. See Professor M. P. Fogarty, Plan Your Own Industries: A Study of Local 
and Regional Development Organizations” (Oxford University Press, 1947). 

14. See in particular V. L. Allen, Power in Trade Unions (London, 1954). 

15. This has been excellently brought out in Sir Ivor Jennings’ book on Parliament. 

16. There are also cases, like those of Mr. Ernest Bevin and Sir Andrew Duncan, 
of spokesmen brought straight into office from outside the House of Commons: but 
House of Commons opinion is unlikely to accept this except in serious emergencies. 
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17. Report of the Committee of Privileges (HC 118 of 1947), and Hansard for 15th 
July, 1947. Similar issues arose in other privilege cases about that time. 

18. Cf. Philip Noel-Baker, The Private Manufacture of Armaments, Vol. I, Part II, 
Chap. III (Gollancz, 1936): The Nye Report (74th Congress, Senate Report No. 944), 
in particular Part III of 3rd Part (April, 1936) and Chap. IV, Part II, of 4th Part (June, 
1936) : Royal Commission on the Private Manufacture and Trading in Arms (Cmd. 5292 
of 1936), in particular at p. 57. 

19. The case usually quoted is that of Sir Christopher Bullock, Permanent Under 
Secretary at the Air Ministry, who resigned after an enquiry in 1936 (Cmd. 5254) ; but 
there is still a good deal of doubt about the true circumstances. 

20. Government and Parliament (Oxford, 1954), p. 305. 

21. F. H. Bradley, Preface to Appearance and Reality, quoted by Professor Oake- 
shott in his inaugural lecture on Political Education. Richard Wollheim discusses the 
effect of ‘‘ equilibrium theory ” on Pareto’s assessments, in a recent article in Occidente 
(Vol. X, p. 567, Nov. 1954). 

22. Notes towards the Definition of Culture (London, 1948). 

23. Since this paper was written the same point has been put with an attractive 
insularity by Mr. R. M. Jackson in quite a different context (an article on “ Ministerial 
Tribunals ” in the Manchester Guardian of 22 April, 1955): “‘ The underlying assumption 
is that the Government must always get its own way if it thinks the matter is sufficiently 
important, or cease to be the Government; that is a shocking doctrine to Americans 
and Frenchmen and their camp followers, but it happens to be our system and to work, 
like monarchy, because of the structure of convention and understanding.” 
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HEN Parliament are discussing, for example, the length of the 

term of service for National Service men, are they discussing domestic 

matters or are they discussing foreign policy? It is clear that 
the answer is ‘“‘ Both”’ and many such instances can be found. And yet, 
at any rate in the writings of political theorists, a sharp distinction tends 
to be drawn between domestic and foreign policies. 

The explanation is partly historical; England had a “ foreign policy ” 
long before she had a ‘‘ domestic policy”’. There has always existed some . 
kind of state apparatus for handling relations with other countries with its 
own formal rules of procedure, with all the paraphernalia of representatives 
and Ambassadors. Yet one has to go back less than 300 years to find the 
‘domestic’ apparatus of the Central Government consisting of little more 
than H.M. Customs and Excise, whose funds the King raided at pleasure, 
and whose funds, moreover, arose largely from dealings with foreign parts. 
It was not at all clear, accordingly, that even H.M. Customs was a ‘“‘ domestic ”’ 
Ministry. All domestic measures were ad hoc, designed to deal with a parti- 
cular set of circumstances arising at the moment. Political theorists inevit- 
ably wrote about foreign policy, because little else existed as a policy and 
so could not be discussed coherently. Foreign policy has throughout tended 
to remain segregated,-a separate subject for study, and any discussion of 
its general relationship to domestic policy is spasmodic and incidental only. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there has been little discussion of 
foreign policy and public opinion. Foreign policy has tended to be the pre- 
serve of the well-to-do (a Foreign Office official, who made an unorthodox 
entry into the Foreign Office during wartime, quoted with wry relish how 
he was greeted by a famous diplomat, ‘‘ It’s refreshing to meet a face that 
doesn’t seem to have come out of Balliol ’’), a field for the skilful negotiator, 
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full of secret diplomacy and expertise. Why should this plant, living in 
such a rarefied atmosphere, be discussed in relation to the vulgar happenings 
in the market place? What has the decisions taken at the Court of St. 
James’s to do with events at the hustings? This failure to try to elucidate 
what relates foreign policy to public opinion, or even to the wider concept 
of democracy, becomes all the more explicable when it is recalled that nowhere 
in the British Constitution is the ultimate source of power defined. ‘‘ Demo- 
cracy’ and “ public opinion” are orphan children, left to make their own 
way in the political jungle, and they will be heard of only to the extent that 
they themselves succeed in insisting that they should be heard. The early 
studies of public opinion used the term in a pejorative sense [1] and it is 
necessary to remind ourselves of this fact to-day when public opinion has 
become a respectable subject for academic study. 

We have moved a long way since Sir Robert Peel wrote in 1820, as Bryce 
comments, ‘‘ with the air of a discoverer’’, of ‘“‘that great compound of 
folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, right feeling, obstinacy, and news- 
paper paragraphs, which is called public opinion ”’.[2] But the birth-stains 
on public opinion must be borne in mind if the present situation is to be 
understood and it is to be comprehended why there should still be this gap. 

The etymology of public opinion is nowadays a part of the vocabulary 
of the trained social scientist, but with a few exceptions [3] there have been 
no case studies of the relations between public opinion and foreign policy 
and validated generalizations are few and far between. We must not over- 
look the extenuating consideration that a study of the relationship between 
public opinion and foreign policy demands an almost presumptuous omniscience 
on the part of the analyst. Information about foreign policy is hard to get : 
the language used is designed to shield rather than to disclose substantive 
issues and little is done to ease the path of an enquirer. The other half of 
the relation is equally elusive, although for a different reason. Public opinion 
is an amorphous creature and faced by it, the student is apt to quote Falstaff 
on Mistress Quickly, ‘‘ A man knows not where to have her”, and turn to 
other, more tractable subjects. 

There is lastly a moral reason which has had an important influence in 
preventing foreign policy and public opinion from being confronted with 
each other too often. Social science has largely owed its origins to reformers, 
anxious to improve the world, and still, to-day, it is full of ‘‘ do-gooders ”, 
to coin an Americanism. For such people there is something intrinsically 
bad about the concept of ‘“‘ power” and it may be suspected that foreign 
policy has to do with ‘‘ power”. It is something, therefore, to be abolished 
rather than to be studied. This is particularly the attitude of those who 
look upon public opinion as a positive good and as a universal touchstone 
for action in all circumstances. These people, least of all, are likely to study 
“ power ”’ in order to understand it. 

Public opinion can be considered in two ways: firstly, as a theoretical 
concept belonging to the realm of political theory and which is, in general, 
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the intellectual foster-mother of the movements for liberal reform in the nine- 
teenth century. It was for instance invoked by advocates of franchise-for-all 
in order to oppose the opinions of a small ruling-class or élite. Secondly, 
public opinion can be considered to mean what public opinion pollers say 
it is, ie. a conventional yardstick which imparts to one person an opinion 
more or less equal in weight to the opinions of other individual persons. 
Implicit in this arithmetical equalitarianism is the democratic premise that 
government is by, with, and for, the people. The fact that people act irration- 
ally, lack information and seem to want intelligence may be cited as an indict- 
ment of this statistical concept of public opinion. Pollers of public opinion, 
however, do not infer that vox popult is a blueprint for the statesman, and in 
any case the indictment lies equally against universal franchise. The pollers’ 
function, briefly, may be described in this way ; 7f you agree with the demo- 
cratic premise of one man one vote, it logically follows that it is possible 
and helpful to collate and at the same time analyse a whole gamut of individual 
opinions. 

As a concept in political theory, it is interesting to note that while public 
opinion was largely regarded as another name for the “ general will”, the 
latter was felt to apply only to political issues within the state. Foreign 
policy was felt to be outside the sphere of the “ general will”. It is true 
that we can trace the impact of popular ideology on foreign policy from the 
time of the French Revolution, when “‘ Liberté, égalité, fraternité’”’ were carried 
across Europe by Napoleon’s armies. And it is also true that from Castle- 
reagh onwards, successive Foreign Secretaries invoked the disinterested indig- 
nation of the British middle-class on the policies of the reactionary govern- 
ments of Europe during the early half of the nineteenth century. But this 
was a practical attitude: it was a useful moral umbrella for the big stick. 
As a theoretical concept public opinion was assumed by liberal thinkers in 
the nineteenth century to be so good and so right that if only all policies 
could be made responsive to public opinion, there would hardly be a need 
for foreign policies: there would only be domestic policies since rule by 
the fiat of public opinion would automatically guarantee a harmony or con- 
vergence of the ‘ general will” of each state. 

This assumption, or line of reasoning, reached its apogee when in I919 
Woodrow Wilson proclaimed, in relation to the “ cooling off’ clause about 
any disputes brought before the League of Nations: ‘‘ Whenever any trouble 
arises the light (of public opinion) shall shine on it for a year before anything 
is done, and my prediction is that it will not be necessary to do anything.” 
Woodrow Wilson’s thinking was also reflected by his policy-making. Euro- 
pean states, at the Peace Conference of 1919, had their boundaries more or 
less redistributed according to the principles of self-determination (a dis- 
guised ‘‘ general will”) so that the existence and opinions of small publics 
were sanctified by the establishment of minority enclaves, e.g. Danzig. Diplo- 
macy was felt to be the product of an out-dated autocracy which had caused 
World War I. As Ponsonby once put it: ‘‘ The spiders of intrigue which 
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have woven undisturbed their tangled webs in secret have to be chased out 
of darkness into the open light of day.” 

Even when the wheel has turned full circle and instead of a liberal demo- 
cracy there is a dictatorship, we find the dictator much concerned with public 
opinion, particularly in relation to foreign affairs. Ciano often mentions in 
his diaries the preoccupation of Mussolini and his entourage with the import- 
ance of preparing public opinion for coming events, such as the Ethiopian 
invasion, and for Italian intervention in the Spanish Civil War. 

But in all these discussions, examinations and manipulations of public 
opinion it is extraordinarily difficult to discover a realistic analysis of its 
characteristics. Public opinion is, it is clear, awkward to describe, elusive 
to define, difficult to measure, and impossible to see. One is reminded of 
Laski’s rhetorical and oft repeated question, ‘‘ If I met the general will walking 
down the street how would I recognize it ?” 

But admitting all this, it nevertheless exists, and it certainly can be 
felt, particularly when it shifts. James Russell Lowell once remarked that 
popular sentiment. was like the pressure of the atmosphere, one could not 
see it, but ‘‘ all the same, it is 16 lb. to the square inch”. This is a point 
we will return to later. 

If we look at the work and writings of opinion pollers, little theoretical 
clarification will be found. Louis Guttmann in numerous articles, and Paul 
Lazarsfeld, particularly in The American Soldier,[4] have attempted to supply 
some kind of theoretical analysis, complete with concepts, of the phenomenon 
that they spend their lives measuring. But in both cases their analysis 
tends to degenerate into mathematical symbols: the relations within the 
entity are expounded and even in some instances its relations to other con- 
cepts, but the nature of the entity itself remains undiscovered. So far as 
opinion pollers are concerned public opinion is a statistical entity, and, harsh 
critics can comment, so is a heap of gravel. More, however, can be said 
than this about their work and their measurements have thrown light on 
certain aspects of the public’s thinking in relation to foreign affairs. It is 
clear that relatively few individuals have a logic of foreign policy so well 
organized and so inclusive as to permit one to predict any specific attitude. 
On the other hand, public thinking regarding foreign affairs is not completely 
without structure or consistency over time. Every poll in America has found 
over the past years a large majority of Americans opposed to the entry of 
the Peking Government into the United Nations. British polls, however, 
taken over the same period, have shown on each occasion a large group, 
between 40 and 60 per cent, who favour the inclusion of Communist China. 
The attitudes of the two peoples have remained different and consistently 
so. It may, of course, be argued that these differences simply reflect the 
differences in the policies followed by the two Governments towards Peking, 
with foreign policy leading public opinion, rather than vice versa. But 
against this can be quoted, for instance, the repeated American polls which 
have shown that a large majority of the American public regard U.S.A’s 
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entry into the Korean war as “a mistake”. Such an attitude would not 
be found reflected in official circles. 

The way in which an individual person views foreign affairs depends 
upon his position in the social structure, his income, education, occupation, 
his party: and it is influenced by his age and historical experiences. This 
is a truism, because the same thing may be said about his views on domestic 
issues. But whereas in domestic issues the opinions of groups are often 
sharply opposed, in foreign affairs what is common to all of them is more 
outstanding than what differentiates them. Firstly, and we are discussing 
nations as well as social groups, peoples everywhere are prone to stereotype 
their own nationality in favourable terms. They view other nations in 
anthropomorphic terms, failing to draw a Seteactien between ‘‘ Governments ” 
and “‘ peoples ”’. 

The survey made by UNESCO a few years ago [5] accentuated a pheno- 
menon that has frequently been remarked—the narrow limits of the individual’s 
horizon. The individual respondent is quick and definite in answers about 
conditions that affect him personally—his job, his security, his location in 
the social structure. He is quicker to identify himself with any of his country- 
men than to identify himself with a corresponding class in another country. 
It is true of most peoples what a novelist once said of middle-class Parisians, 
that ‘‘ they thought of the world as a sort of dish, the bottom being France, 
with all the foreign lands and peoples grouped together around the narrow, 
slanting rim, so that stray objects and personalities slid down into their 
ken now and again ’’.[6] 

As far as “ friendliness”’ with other countries is concerned, it appears 
that the individual, after deciding whether a nation threatens or reassures 
him, then fills in with a description of the people of that nation, colouring 
them in predominantly attractive or unattractive characteristics to suit his 
purposes. 

Those who analyse polls divide the public into three categories : 

(i) The unaware, the people who confess they have neither read nor 
heard of important issues in foreign policy. 

(ii) The aware, the people who have heard or read but have only rudi- 
mentary knowledge. 

(iii) The informed, the people who are not only aware of issues, but who 
also know their meaning and their implications. 

Using these definitions, public opinion analysts over a period of time have 
arrived at something like this so far as U.S.A. and Britain are concerned : 
one-third of the electorate is unaware of almost any given event in foreign 
affairs ; one-third is aware but cannot be considered informed; and only 
one-third consistently shows knowledge. 

Men are more well-informed on foreign affairs than women: women 
invariably have a higher proportion of ‘‘ Don’t knows ”’, varying in a recent 
comprehensive poll on foreign affairs from 17 per cent to 79 per cent. The 


mean was, approximately, 40 per cent. Conservatives tend to be more 
L 
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emphatic in their opinions—partly a function of having higher incomes, 
travelling more, and hence more frequent access to foreign news—and to have 
enjoyed the kind of education which enables them to make wider judgments. 
Labour supporters always have a higher proportion of ‘‘ Don’t knows ”’. 

The ignorance and lack of interest of the public in foreign affairs are 
proverbial. Dr. Gallup showed that in America after four months of dis- 
cussion of the E.R.P. programme, one-half of the voters said they had not 
read or heard about it. In this country only a minority had heard of Marshall 
Aid after it had existed for a year. Even to-day in Britain enquiries amongst 
voters will show that perhaps 1 in 3 does not know what NATO stands for. 
It is partly due to the complexity of international affairs: as Zimmern once 
said, ‘‘ It needs a highly trained mind to read a newspaper.” It is partly 
due to their remoteness. The entire loss of the Persian oil-fields is not so 
painfully obvious to the British public as a series of electricity cuts resulting 
from a temporary overloading of the grid system. The popular Press, driven 
by the necessity of securing maximum sales, finds that a sober analysis of 
overseas events lacks news value. Only a crisis makes the headlines. More- 
over, the people and the Press are generally more vocal in expressing opinions 
against than in declaring support for, and they never initiate anything in 
the sphere of foreign policy. And it is only in times of tension that the public 
seems to get vociferous about anything. 

In what ways can the opinions of the public be most usefully applied 
to the problems of foreign policy? It is hardly useful to learn whether the 
public approves of general principles, though this is what the public finds 
it easiest to pronounce upon. For example, everyone is in favour of peace 
vis-a-vis war, but people tend to delude themselves into thinking that they 
can have their cake and eat it. For example, Bassett comments on the 
fact that during the Sino-Japanese campaign in Manchuria people wanted 
not only “‘ peace’, but assumed also that sanctions could be applied against 
Japan without war. The people had not thought out the consequences of 
their preferences, incidentally just as the government of the day had apparently 
not either. 

It is not very useful at the other extreme to find out whether the public 
approves of particular means. The public might be in favour of sending 
troops to Kenya and suppressing the Mau-Mau, but only the expert can 
decide on the most advantageous disposition of troops. Perhaps the citizen 
can most fruitfully apply his opinions to the middle ground. The citizen 
can at least say whether he is prepared to make the sacrifices which the 
government demands: blood, toil, tears and sweat, to pay taxes for rearma- 
ment or to tolerate National Service. 

But the public, for technical reasons, cannot exercise direct control. 
Note the dictum of Jefferson, regarded as an outstanding democrat, that 
“the transaction of business with foreign nations is executive altogether ”’. 
“* Peoples speaking to peoples”’ is apt to become a confusing babel, concen- 
trating on ideological likes and dislikes and ignoring the necessities of survival. 
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Moreover, negotiations cannot be carried on by a numerous assembly. Nor 
can the legislature play a very full part in formulating a foreign policy and 
getting it accepted by the executive. Due to the recurrence of international 
crises of every kind there is an increasing need for speed of action which 
the legislature is unable, for technical reasons, to provide. And it is not 
very helpful to argue that the legislature can formulate the general terms 
of reference within which the executive may take action, for the terms will 
be so general as to be of little use in determining what the executive will 
do in a specific situation. Whereas a government is able, in the domestic 
sphere, to commit itself in advance to a particular course of action (as it 
does, or tries to seem to do at every election), it lacks this freedom in foreign 
affairs because of the very nature of foreign policy itself. 

But as “ Fallen Minister ’’ remarked in The Observer,[7] ‘‘ the vigilance 
of the public operates powerfully on the subconscious of members of the 
government’. And Ginsberg [8] points out that ‘‘ The value of public opinion 

. lies not in its power of initiation but of control . . . though not always 
enlightened, it does nevertheless act as a check on the designs of those who 
wield power in society.” 

Mannheim [9] made a similar point, in more elaborate fashion, and per- 
haps in a more optimistic mood : 

Liberal democratic society which first worked out the principle of public opinion, 
immediately lost sight of the real meaning of secrecy in society. ... The detri- 
mental consequences of publicity in an increasing number of spheres can best be 
observed in the fatal fact that since the World War, external politics in a certain 
sense have become increasingly public, and in these spheres waves of mass sentiment 
have had to be reckoned with where previously internal discussions in diplomatic 
circles would have sufficed. This is naturally no justification at all for the earlier 
secrecy and intrigue of international diplomacy. We must see, however, that we 
only fall from the frying pan of secret diplomacy into the fire of a foreign policy 
increasingly at the mercy of public whim and fancy. We can at least learn the 
elementary principles of a reasonable solution from the distortions of these two 
extremes. In a well articulated society public opinion is not an incalculable, 
occasional integration of moods, but the principle of public control creates for itself 
organs of criticism. These organs are so incorporated into society that they can, 
if necessary, count on complete secrecy. At the same time, however, they possess 
complementary institutions and regulations through which misuse of this secrecy— 
nepotism, graft, etc-—can be checked through the exercise of moral sanctions. 
Naturally the exact details of this planning for criticism cannot be worked out here. 


This verges on the edge of utopianism and if we turn to a more realistic 
analysis of to-day’s situation what we find written is that the people has 


«ce 


become “‘ nothing but the amorphous residuum that lies outside the con- 
tending ‘ pressure groups’ of business large and small, of finance, of labour, 
of agriculture, of the organized professions, of the political bureaucracy itself, 
.. . nothing but the diagonal of the forces that constantly struggle for 
advantage ”’.[10] 

The character of interest groups clearly varies within the social structure’ 
of the country, but Jost countries have evolved forms through which business 
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and managerial elements, organized labour, the churches, farmers and peasants, 
racial or cultural minorities, veterans and regional organizations can give 
expression. Also smaller but often very powerful groups are found, e.g. 
foreign trading and investment organizations, international transport and 
communication, international friendship and cultural societies, UNA’s and 
pacifist movements. 

Interest or pressure groups can often exert a great influence on policy: 
e.g. to take recent instances from abroad, the China lobby in the U.S., and 
the coffee aristocracy under the liberal government of Guatemala, are good 
examples. As organized groups, these people carry far more weight and 
influence than they would have as single individuals. 

Pressure groups are not necessarily sinister and they often work in the 
open. Perhaps the best example of this is the Trades Union Congress which 
sends deputations to Ministers, including the Prime Minister, it submits 
memoranda, publishes “‘ open”’ letters, holds meetings, conducts press cam- 
paigns. Among the committees of the T.U.C. General Council is one on inter- 
national affairs, a permanent body which may report on issues referred to 
it or report on issues on its own initiative. Generally speaking these issues 
are of two kinds: first, doctrinal issues, for example the private manufacture 
of armaments, or the persecution of trades union movements abroad; and 
secondly, particular issues of government policy likely to affect workers’ 
living standards, costs, wages and employment. From time to time the 
T.U.C. has urged government action in regard to Mussolini or Hitler or Franco. 
In July, 1951, for instance, Sir Vincent Tewson, the T.U.C. General Secretary, 
sent Mr. Morrison, then Foreign Secretary, a letter giving ‘‘ an explicit reassur- 
ance of our resolute opposition to the Franco dictatorship’. In May, 1952, 
the T.U.C. General Council issued a statement that it viewed “‘ with growing 
concern the development by the Government of South Africa of policies which 
are resulting in the violation of the basic democratic freedom of the people 
and which can only lead to the subjugation of the African and non-European 
populations into positions of perpetual subservience and to the creation of 
bitter racial hatreds ’’. 

It is unnecessary to develop the theme of pressure groups, interest groups, 
because the whole subject is being analysed exhaustively in another session 
of the conference.[11] It seems, however, to the present writer that these 
are the real links between ‘‘ the public ” and foreign policy. Clearly political 
parties are interest groups and they are not being excluded from this analysis. 
They, the parties, the pressure groups, the lobbies, are the means whereby 
influence is exerted directly on the foreign policy of the government. Public 
opinion, as such, is in most instances simply a governor which comes into 
operation only when certain limits of action have been exceeded. 

This is the picture in the main, but to prevent the last generalization 
from being too sweeping one must recall the National Peace Ballot of 1935. 
Organized mainly by the League of Nations Union, in association with other 
bodies, the total number of voters recorded reached the impressive total 
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of more than 11} millions. This was a proportion of 38 per cent for the 
whole country, even though the proportion in London was under 30 per 
cent. It is perhaps worth recording the questions and answers (rounded 
off to the nearest (100: 


Q. x. Should Great Britain remain a member of the League of Nations ? 

Yes, 11,090,400. No, 355,400. Doubtful, 10,500. Abstentions, 
102,400. 

Are you in favour of an all-round reduction of armaments by inter- 
national agreement ? 

Yes, 10,470,500. No, 862,800. Doubtful, 12,000. Abstentions, 
213,800. 

Are you in favour of the all-round abolition of national military and 
naval aircraft by international agreement ? 

Yes, 9,533,600. No, 1,689,800. Doubtful, 17,000. Abstentions, 
318,800. 

Should the manufacture and sale of armaments for private profit 
be prohibited by international agreement ? 

Yes, 10,417,300. No, 775,400. Doubtful, 15,100. Abstentions, 
351,300. 

Do you consider that if a nation insists on attacking another, the 
other nations should combine to compel it to stop by— 
(a) economic and non-military measures 
(b) if necessary military measures ? 


(a) Yes, 10,027,600. No, 635,100. Doubtful, 27,300. Abstentions, 
855,100. 

(6) Yes, 6,784,400. No, 2,352,000. Doubtful, 40,900. Abstentions, 
2,364,400. 


Taken at the outbreak of the Italo-Abyssinian war, the National Peace 
Ballot was an impressive instance of the fact that granted the issues and 
granted the organization, a very large section of the public can be articulate 
enough to voice their views on external issues. Ordinarily, as we all know, 
the organization is lacking and the field of foreign affars is taken over from 
the people by the gentlemen and the professionals. 
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inquirers if I attempted to deal with aspects of this matter of which I have 

not had personal experience. I cannot, for example, judge the value and 
effect of public opinion polls on questions of foreign policy, for I have never 
worked on a newspaper which ran them; and I have had no opportunity to 
see how they are conducted. Nor can I assess accurately how much Ministers 
are affected by public opinion in their conduct of foreign policy, not having 
been a politician. My impression is that when fundamental policy is in the 
making, public opinion plays little part. But when that policy goes into action 
and meets with success or failure, then public opinion can play a decisive part. 
Nor am I at all certain what is meant by the phrase “‘ public opinion ’’ or how 
it should be defined for your purposes, although I hope to throw some light 
on this in due course. Nor, finally, am I certain that the investigation in 
which we are engaged can be conducted apart from a much wider investigation 
into the sources of power in our political life, a matter of which I understand 
very little. 

May I clear the decks a little further before coming to the subject of the 
press and its role in forming public opinion on foreign policy ? I am sorry to 
say that I cannot give you facts in a form which facilitates classification and 
quantitative analysis. As I hope to show you, the business of producing 
newspapers and periodicals is a deeply personal one, in which different factors 
play powerful parts at different times. Among them do not overlook illness, 
chance, carelessness, whim or misunderstanding. If you wish for examples 
I suggest you examine such records as the History of ‘‘ The Times ’’, especially 
the last volume, or any detailed political biography where the subject’s relations 
with the press are recorded in detail. It is, perhaps, because of this personal 
quality in journalism that so little has been written about what goes on in the 
minds of editors and their assistants. A true account would need a most 
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subtle and frank description of human beings working in circumstances which 
make deliberation very difficult. I cannot give you this account ; I am still 
too young to be entirely fair or adequately informed. All I can do is to suggest 
a kind of prolegomena to the study of the press as an opinion-forming influence. 

First let me emphasize the importance of distinguishing between different 
but complementary journalistic functions. Comment is made by a newspaper 
on news, generally but not always on the news of the day. That news has 
not only to be collected by reporters at home and abroad ; it has first to be 
ordered. I do not say that every item in a newspaper has been asked for 
by an editor or his assistants; that is not so. Many items will be sent in 
by news agencies. But some of the main items will have been asked for ; 
and those that have not been asked for will have been sent in or fetched because 
experience has shown the reporter or correspondent that his editor will be 
interested in them. In a sentence, there is selection of news at the earliest 
stage of daily newspaper production ; and in the selection of news every trait 
in the character of a newspaper office has its influence: tradition, political 
tendency, emphasis given to home or foreign news, standards of taste and 
judgment, readers’ preferences, proprietors’ preferences, and so on. These 
traits often exercise their influence without individuals being conscious of them. 
They are part of the office’s pattern of behaviour, if I may be allowed to use 
a sociological term of which I do not altogether approve. 

I need not dwell on this point about selection. Once it is grasped, its 
importance is easily imagined. Now follows the process of presentation which 
includes sub-editing and cutting. Five hundred words of type can look 
completely different according to the size and number of headlines put on 
them. Convention demands that a paper has what is called a lead—the 
dominating feature of its front or main-news page. Every journalist knows 
that a lead can be thoroughly misleading, especially on a night when important 
or exciting news is scarce. But there is no escaping the need for a lead, 
because every front-page has its architectural requirements. As readers open 
their paper they expect acertain familiar appearance, a certain impact, a certain 
impression of restraint or liveliness. To give it them, even the most sober 
newspaper has sometimes to inflate the importance of some of its contents. 
It may be significant that newspapers, like women, attach importance to 
make-up. 

What the effect of this on the public is I do not know. Certainly there 
is evidence to suggest that the more sensational the treatment and the bigger 
the headlines, then the wider the circulation. Clearly the public can be led 
to believe that whatever appears in certain positions in their favourite news- 
paper is important. So that the impact on opinion, the forming of views, 
the creation of moods of inquisitiveness or resentment or fright, begins at this 
stage of presenting the news. And anybody engaged in the kind of inquiry 
that you are following must take note of this fact. For it is likely that in 
some newspapers, not in all, the decisions about presentation are taken by 
persons who are not concerned with thinking and writing about policy. 
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Ideally, there should be perfect coordination of presentation and leader- 
writing or other comment. But in practice it is not easily attained, partly 
because of the speed at which both jobs have simultaneously to be done (three 
to four hours at the most), partly because men concerned with presentation 
and men concerned with policy-making and writing often have very different 
equipments of knowledge, experience, and judgment. Indeed, they may have 
widely diverging views of what the public wants to know or should be told 
about foreign affairs. I cannot stress too strongly the importance of presenta- 
tion. Remember that the reader probably looks first at the news and after- 
wards at the comment; unless, of course, the comment is so designed as to 
save him the trouble of reading the news—which sometimes happens. And 
remember that interest in foreign affairs and foreign policy is rooted in anxiety 
about prospects of war or peace, prosperity or slump, safety or danger. The 
reader’s emotions have been aroused by the news before the leader-writer can 
apply the cool hand of his argument—if it is a cool hand. It is sometimes a 
hot and feverish one. 

Now we come to comment—whether it is in leaders, or in special articles, 
or in personal contributions by columnists. Only leaders, generally anonymous, 
can be definitely attributed to office policy ; that is true of periodicals as well 
as daily papers. It is generally the practice, and an excellent practice, that 
a man writing under his own name or pseudonym, will express an independent 
point of view. The outstanding examples nowadays are Walter Lippman in 
the American press, Sir Beverly Baxter in the Beaverbrook press, Raymond 
Aron in the Paris Figaro, A. J. Cummings in the News Chronicle. They are 
unlikely to urge views diametrically opposed to those of the paper they work 
for ; but they will have all the latitude that a reasonable man needs. And 
it will be that quality among others in their articles that has won them a 
following. 

The leader-writer’s position is different. He is at once paid advocate, 
student, inquirer and adviser. He will have joined the paper knowing its 
tradition and general political line. He will have opportunities to modify or 
even change that line, if he has the personality, skill and knowledge to put 
his case across. He is more likely to be told what not to say than what to say. 
He will be expected to understand the general outlook of the office and to 
interpret events in the light of it. He will not normally receive the kind of 
directives that Goebbels gave the Nazi press or which Moscow sends by tele- 
printer to the Soviet press. 

Here we begin to see the crux of your problem—the general outlook of 
the office. What is it? How is it formed? Does it ignore or respect public 
opinion ? How does it work in the special sphere of foreign affairs? What 
factors influence it which you can analyse and describe? These are extra- 
ordinarily subtle and difficult questions, although it is quite clear to most 
newspaper readers interested in public affairs what is the general outlook of 
their favourite organ. Each has a style, a manner, a habit of reacting which 
is unmistakable and sometimes even predictable. But to explain how these 
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characteristics are acquired and maintained would need a long and close 
investigation, much of which would have to be in camera ; for the press would 
be no more willing than the Old Vic Company, or a University College, or a 
regiment, or a football team to reveal all those personal factors which help to 
form a style and pattern of behaviour. 

So I must take refuge in generalizations as best I can. But first let me 
recapitulate for a moment. I have drawn attention to the process by which 
news and views reach the public through the ordering, collecting, selecting, 
presentation and editing of news. Throughout that process there is an inter- 
play between personalities, practical requirements and what I have called 
the office line. The stream of effort is continuous ; one cannot intervene at 


any one point and say “‘ here policy is made ’—except in cases of real crisis . 


or quite unexpected happenings. Then it would be possible to say that so- 
and-so took a decision at such-and-such a time which determined the policy. 
But in most instances the journalists concerned know from precedents, from 
inquiry, from their own common sense what the policy is likely to be. 

Now for the generalizations. The first influence on the policy of a paper 
will be its tradition, which is a vital part of its goodwill as a business. I do 
not need to explain to you what is the tradition of each of our national news- 
papers ; it is sufficient to say that the tradition can be good or bad according 
to the standards of judgment one applies. Next important factor is the 
readership’s character and the circulation. A paper that is read standing in 
the train, costing 1}d., giving special attention to the interests of women, 
punters and filmgoers, will not have space to inform its readers adequately 
about foreign affairs. To get such information they must pay more ; and that 
very fact restricts the number of those people who will have an intelligent and 
well-informed interest in foreign affairs. Mind you, I do not wish to disparage 
with this remark the simple but sound judgments of people who are ill-informed. 
One of the problems you will have to consider later is why clever and well- 
informed people can have such obviously silly views while ordinary, ignorant 
people can have very sensible views. And in view of the fact that the ordinary 
people are the vast majority, you will have to consider what is the influence 
on foreign policy of their indifference, phlegm, and patience, or if you like, 
of their fears, illusions and lack of public spirit. The fact that their news- 
papers do little to inform or instruct them on foreign matters may, for all we 
know, be a good thing. They have time to think. Perhaps the fewer people 
who really know about foreign policy the better; I am not sure. 

Third in my list of influences in a newspaper office comes the experience, 
educational background, sense of responsibility of the editor and his editorial 
staff. Whatever the policy of the paper, their special interests and bias will 
be reflected in it. That is bound to be so. The man who has met Mr. Nehru 
and has had the privilege of private conversation with him will write about 
him in a manner quite different from that of the journalist who has never seen 
him. That bit of personal experience will have its subtle effect on everyone 
concerned with foreign news, through the arguments and casual conversations 
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that take place daily in every newspaper office. Likewise a foreign editor who 
really knows history and foreign countries will have an immense influence on 
colleagues who do not ; and. a man who is in regular contact with Ministries 
and officials will have a considerable influence on policy if he wishes. I 
mention these rather trivial examples merely to show you how much a news- 
paper office is like any other establishment making a collective effort. And 
I can perhaps rub the impression in by quoting a remark once made to me by 
an older colleague on a famous newspaper where I once worked: “ Policy,” 
he said, ‘‘ is made in this office by a committee which never meets.” 

The next factor to consider is contact with readers. Do readers guide 
newspapers or is the opposite true ? It is impossible to give a hard judgment. 
I am inclined to think that in the long run newspapers guide readers, at any 
rate the more serious ones. Each day the newspaper thrusts ten to twenty 
pages in front of its reader ; he will write or telephone to the editor at the most 
fifty times a year—and that would be a record. The newspaper can influence 
the reader by a multitude of stories, ideas, recommendations and services. 
The reader can only refuse his pennies. 

Circulation is, of course, very important. Without it advertising dies, 
and the paper dies with it. But I doubt whether it would be possible to trace 
any special connection between the foreign policy of a paper and its circulation. 
I can imagine that happening at times like 1938, or during the war, or even 
during some very controversial crisis of our owntime. But generally speaking, 
the paper’s attitude in foreign affairs will be a secondary factor in the reader’s 
choice of reading. I should qualify this by saying that papers like The Times, 
Manchester Guardian, Datly Telegraph and periodicals like The Economist and 
the Round Table are clearly bought by many people who have professional 
reasons for wishing to be well-informed on foreign affairs. But they are the 
élite minority, and I do not regard them as readers in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Of the part they play in forming public opinion I shall speak 
shortly. 

Now what about the leading articles? Here is a subject well worth 
investigation. Do people read leaders? If so what effect do they have? 
Do they provide the reader with arguments and facts for his day’s conversa- 
tions? Are they a kind of arsenal for those who are politically or intellectually 
active. Do politicians take notice of them? I can answer only some of these 
questions. I am quite sure that influential people do use leading articles in 
papers they respect. On several occasions I have heard phrases used in public 
whose authorship I knew at first hand. I am also sure that politicians, 
particularly those in office, take notice ; and so do their officials and advisers. 
It frequently happens in Whitehall that a Minister will ask his officials to 
provide him with the answer to some charge or argument that he has seen 
directed against himself in the press. There is an important circular flow of 
ideas between Whitehall and Fleet Street. I also know that writers in lesser 
papers crib from writers in greater papers. To the daily writer the deeply- 
pondered 1,500 word articles of the weekly press can be of great assistance 
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in his task of producing 600 words regularly and at short notice. So in a 
very real sense the good and well-informed leader-writer on a respected and 
influential paper is influencing public opinion. And this is not only true of 
his own country. Foreign correspondents in London study very carefully the 
leading newspapers and periodicals in order to make their own assessments 
of public opinion for reporting back to their own papers. And I know of at 
least two diplomatists of high rank and distinction who based their political 
despatches on certain articles they have come to rely on. 

But, you may ask, what is the leader-writer up to? Is he expounding, 
explaining, exhorting, exposing, clarifying, analysing, or preaching? I think 
the answer varies from paper to paper; but generally he is ready, if not 
equipped, to do all these things. I think myself that his chief jobs are three : 
to clarify, to simplify and to concentrate thought. That is to say he should 
reduce the situation or event he is examining to its essential elements ; then 
he should simplify the issues that have to be decided ; then he should make 
it clear what his view is—unmistakably clear. It is not, in my view, part of 
a leader-writer’s job to imagine himself in the place of the Foreign Secretary 
or Prime Minister. For most of us that burden is too great ; we shrivel under 
it and become evasive, indecisive and end up sitting on the fence. Nor should 
a leader-writer think of himself as addressing the Chancelleries of the world, 
tempting though it may be to have that illusion. His job is to address the 
readers of his paper. If great men like to overhear what he is saying that 
is their concern. 

Now I can imagine you saying: but on whose behalf is the leader-writer 
assuming all these functions ? What right has he to take the pulpit day after 
day? Is he expressing public opinion or imposing his own views? I find 
it extremely difficult to answer for my colleagues. I can imagine them dis- 
agreeing with every point that I am about to make. I must ask you to 
be content with a sequence of impressions, based on personal friendships, 
experience, hearsay and reading. First I think leader-writers enjoy writing 
for its own sake. Writing is, after all, an art ; and the art, even in our most 
lowbrow papers, is more difficult and deliberate than many people think. 
The leader-writer enjoys the opportunity of expressing himself in a manner 
which shows his skill, clarity, command of language, wit, insight and so on. 
He may be seeking power and influence ; few intellectual workers are not, 
in my experience. But he is also seeking to engage attention, to say some- 
thing memorable, to entertain—if you like. People generally come into 
journalism because they like writing; and leader-writing can be a very 
enjoyable occupation, even if it is anonymous. 

This is an impression I would ask you to keep firmly in mind during your 
investigation. The good and keen journalist is doing a turn, whether it be 
serious or light. But to this exercise he brings a sense of public responsibility, 
some desire to attain wisdom, a normal wish not to be proved wrong or thought 
stupid. These are some of the restraints that act on his judgment of foreign 
affairs. How do they work in fact? How do they work when he is writing 
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that we must stand up to Hitler, or throw Chiang over, or build the hydrogen 
bomb or not build it ? 

I think the answer is along these lines. He will try, in most cases, to 
think what is the national interest. In doing so he may of course come to 
a conclusion completely opposed to that of another leader-writer working next 
door in Fleet Street. But that will be due to the different politicial premises 
and intellectual attitudes from which they start, in fact to the factors in their 
own make-up which led each to work for the paper he does work for. Then 
our leader-writer will weigh what is politically possible. He is unlikely in 
most cases to advocate a point of view deeply different from that of the political 
party that his newspaper supports. That will sometimes happen, and it is 
a great virtue of our papers that it does happen. But it is the exception rather 
than the rule. Then our leader-writer will be influenced by what the diplomatic 
correspondent has told him of the facts behind the scenes ; by messages from 
colleagues abroad to whom he can talk on the telephone ; by conversations 
he has had at lunch with people in the know; by what he has read in other 
papers. (I need hardly say that leader-writers read one another with the 
most critical zeal.) Then he will have in his mind the talk he has had with 
his editor on this and previous occasions. And then he will write. 

Now where, in all this, does public opinion come ? Some reflection of it 
comes in readers’ letters ; but they are neither emphatic nor voluminous save 
on special issues which are specially controversial. And in such cases the 
newspaper’s side may be already chosen, so that the readers’ views can have 
only limited effect. Some reflection of public opinion also comes from other 
newspapers. By reading them one can see to what arguments and facts public 
opinion is being exposed. The fact that those arguments and facts may not 
have reached one’s own readership is sometimes overlooked. Then there are 
those things called political trends which everyone knows about but no one 
can adequately define. I have in mind the swift, and to my mind unthinking, 
adoption of the phrase “‘ peaceful co-existence” during the summer of 1953. 
No one knows how or why it happened, although we all know the part that the 
Prime Minister played in his speech of May 11 in that year. The trend began, 
grew and was clearly visible to any observer of public affairs. 

If you ask me how these trends and moods are noticed and appreciated, 
I have to say, rather tamely, that it is all part of the journalist’s job. You 
will not think me conceited if I say that we are experts in that kind of thing. 
A journalist who is responsible for the policy of his paper is always on the alert. 
He is at his job all day, even during his leisure. Like every other citizen he 
is influenced by what he hears, sees and reads in the hours preceding the 
moment when he has to write. His antennae are unusually sensitive. More- 
over, in his office he is talking and arguing with others of the same interest 
and make-up. They, too, have been listening, reading, arguing, inquiring and 
they may disagree entirely with his view of what public opinion is. Between 
them they will probably reach a quite good, if rough-and-ready, view of what 
the public are thinking and feeling. 
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I agree that this is very rough-and-ready. But what also is possible in 
the circumstances of daily journalism ? Polls will help; for all I know they 
may be very valuable. But they seem to me to be taken after, not before, 
the event ; and by the event I mean the newspaper’s policy decision. I can 
think of no case in which a newspaper has changed its view on a matter of 
importance after learning through a poll that public opinion disagreed with 
it. On the other hand I can think of a case, a very striking case, in which a 
popular illustrated paper guessed what would be a popular, selling, political 
line, and proved sensationally right. 

It seems to me that the art of editing and writing is something like the 
art of politics. Success depends on a combination of experience, intuition, 
guessing and knowledge. And it is important to realize that newspapers, like 
politicians, will quite often defend lost causes, or losing causes, because they 
believe in them. Even if Fleet Street went to great lengths to discover more 
accurately what the public think, I doubt whether the policy of its chief news- 
papers would be very much affected. And I doubt whether it is desirable 
that they should be. 

Now I have to relate all I have said to the special problem of foreign 
policy. Again, I find this very difficult, and I must generalize as best I can. 
I ask you not to accept these generalizations as facts but as pointers to your 
investigations. 

The serious press, I think, reckons to influence a very small but very 
powerful audience. It is aiming at the M.P.s, the business men, the T.U. 
officials, the school-teachers, the lecturers, the officers in the services—all of 
whom are obvious nuclei of effective public opinion. By effective opinion I 
mean the kind of opinion that has regular and sharp impact on those who take 
political, economic and administrative decisions. Call them, if you like, the 
upper ten. They are certainly not more than a few hundred thousand people. 
They think and talk regularly about foreign affairs, because they have to or 
because they want to. It is under their influence that the step-by-step decisions 
and moves in foreign policy are made. Many of those decisions and moves are 
ignored by the less serious press, because they are uninteresting to the readers. 

From time to time, quite often in these days, the step-by-step process 
gives way to giant strides. For many months move after move has built up 
the new American policy on Formosa ; suddenly the fact is noticed because 
of something China says or does. There is a crisis and it becomes news. A 
great stride is taken from the humdrum to the spectacular. The popular 
press treats it fully because it is a good story; when it ceases to be a good 
story—that is to say when the situation ceases to be dangerous—it drops it. 
And who shall blame it ? But the point I want to make is this. Confronted 
with the crisis, the serious newspapers have to treat it from the position at 
which they and their readers have arrived during the step-by-step process. 
In all essential respects their judgment is already formed. And this fact does, 
in my opinion, influence the popular press ; because the writers for the popular 
press read the serious press. So you may find that the point of view of a 
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popular newspaper with a circulation of 4 million may suddenly turn out to 
be identical with that of a serious newspaper with a circulation of under 
200,000. Or you may find that a Sunday newspaper with a circulation of 
millions is saying almost exactly what a weekly newspaper with a circulation 
of thousands has been saying for weeks. 

This means, it seems to me, that mass opinion on matters of foreign policy 
moves by starts while public opinion, in the sense I used the phrase above, 
moves on step by step. In so far as mass opinion confronts, in a moment of 
crisis, a situation which has been building up outside its ken, its judgment of 
what can or should be done is limited. Take the case of Malenkov. For 
months the serious press had been talking of troubles in the Soviet hierarchy. 
Suddenly the troubles blazed forth. The serious papers had already taken 
their view of the causes ; the popular press had to rally to one of the two views 
already established, and their readers had perforce to follow them. 

There is another aspect of public opinion that needs attention. I will 
call it likes and dislikes. I think there is no doubt that most people distrust 
the Russians, are puzzled by the Chinese, dislike Dr. Malan, like Mendés- 
France, dislike General Franco, respect the Turks, despise the Egyptians and 
admire Mr. Nehru. How are these general impressions, very important in their 
effects, spread abroad ? Some people would say that they arise from indis- 
putable facts about the people and peoples I have mentioned. But there are 
people who admire General Franco, distrust Mr. Nehru, admire the Russians 
and sympathize with the Chinese. What makes one view prevail over 
another ? 

I confess I do not know the answer to this. The national press in this 
country is preponderantly right-wing but there is no doubt that the public 
has left-wing heroes. The national press is preponderantly pro-American, but 
there is no doubt that mass opinion can be swung against the United States 
on important issues. I think one can only conclude that public opinion, that 
is to say mass opinion, often reacts against the opinions expressed by its news- 
papers. I can think of many cases where the public seems to have formed 
a view of the news from the news columns without taking any notice of the 
leader columns. That seems to me quite a good thing, but it makes the job 
I have undertaken to-day extremely difficult. As I said earlier, it looks as 
if ignorant people trusting to their common sense and personal experience can 
sometimes reach a better judgment on foreign policy matters than the experts 
and those who listen to them. Indeed, I would go further and say that news- 
papers probably underrate the powers of judgment of their readers. It may 
be that the press has gone so far towards putting entertainment first and serious 
matters second, that large sections of the public take no notice of the opinions 
it expresses. If that is so, then the future guidance of public opinion may 
test more than we now realize with the radio and television, where the medium 
cannot, as the newspaper can, confront the audience simultaneously with 
tubbish and serious information. They have to be separated in a manner 
which only one or two of our newspapers can emulate. 
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But if the role of radio and television is to grow in importance we must 
not forget one thing. For facts and opinions and arguments, the radio and 
television performers will still need their serious newspapers. The newspaper 
office does a daily job of collecting, selecting, presenting and explaining the 
world’s news which is too costly for any radio or television organization to 
emulate. The sources of influence on public opinion in matters of foreign 
policy will still have to be studied in the newspaper office. 

How the sociologist can grapple with the kind of processes I have tried 
to describe I do not know. If your method is that of fact accumulation fol- 
lowed by analysis and generalization, then I think you are going to fail. If, 
on the other hand, your method is descriptive, intuitive, personal, then you 
may get rich rewards. For the journalist is himself a sort of amateur socio- 
logist ; he is watching society functioning all the time. And if you can get 
him on your own, in private, he will have much to tell you. He, of course, 
usually insists that everything he learns should be published. Whether he 
will consent to your publishing his material about himself and his job I very 
much doubt. We shall see. 
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before an audience of trained sociologists, for my understanding of public 

opinion, such as it is, is of the hit-or-miss variety, whose inadequacy is 
one of the main reasons why sociologists have thought it worth while to 
attempt a more systematic approach. 

I presume that I owe my presence here to the fact that, in addition 
to my service in the House of Commons for nearly ten years, I spent a period 
of 20 months—between the General Elections of 1950 and 1951—as a Minister 
in the Foreign Office. Twenty months, you will agree, is too short a period 
to form the basis of convincing generalizations about the interaction of foreign 
policy and public opinion. I will however do my best to link my own brief 
experience when in office with what I have been able to learn from others 
operating in the same field. 

So far as public opinion is concerned, foreign policy presents a wholly 
different problem from domestic policy. The issues are usually remoter 
from ordinary people and this probably accounts for the fact that control of 
foreign policy has tended to remain somewhat oligarchic longer than control 
of domestic policy. When I moved from the Home Office to the Foreign 
Office the difference in the relationship of the two Ministries with the 
public and the character of the deputations they received struck me very 
strongly. 

When I first cast my mind back upon my own experience, I was some- 
what shocked to find that I could not immediately recollect any occasion 
when I or my superiors had been greatly affected by public opinion in reaching 
important decisions. The issues most relevant to our discussion which arose 
during that time were, I think, the divergence of British and American policies 
over Communist China (Britain had recognized the People’s Government 
six weeks before I arrived in the Foreign Office); the expanded Western 
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rearmament programme, and especially the German contribution to it ; and 
the decision to participate in the Korean War. 

I recalled that in the Chinese question, United States public opinion 
had at all times been recognized as one of the determining factors in the 
whole Far Eastern situation, and something which no British government 
committed to the American alliance could ignore. 

On the question of rearming Western Germany, I sonniled that one of 
our main concerns, when the proposal was brusquely launched in September 
1950, was the possibility of a strong popular revulsion in France, which might 
destroy the already precarious political stability in that country. 

In neither case could I recollect that the government had had comparable 
misgivings about the British public. 

It was much the same with the Korean War. It will be remembered 
that decisions had to be taken very quickly. Within 48 hours of the aggression, 
the United States announced its intention to resist, and almost instantaneously 
Britain announced its solidarity in the enterprise. I do not remember that 
any doubts were felt about public support for the decision, and even when, 
a little later, it was decided to send ground forces, with all that that implied 
in the way of British casualties, the arguments that I remember related to the 
availability of troops and the risks of denuding Hong Kong, rather than to 
any possible public disapproval. 

Yet, on reflection, I realize that I must have been mistaken in imagining 
that public opinion had played no part in these great matters. Why, after 
all, should one pay so much attention to public opinion in allied countries 
and so little to one’s own? Is Britain so very different from other demo- 
cracies, either in the indifference of her people to world issues or in the respon- 
siveness of her government to the popular will ? 

I do not think so. It is, I believe, true enough that Britain has, in this 
respect, a strong executive by comparison with the United States or France. 
The British Parliament has no independent power over foreign policy comparable 
with the power of the United States Senate. -Even treaties do not formally 
require parliamentary ratification. If Parliament wishes to reject a major 
government proposal it can do so only by bringing down the government, and 
with our two-party system and strong party discipline it is only in the most 
exceptional circumstances that the government majority can be sufficiently 
shattered to achieve that. This distinguishes the House of Commons sharply 
from the French Chamber. 

Anyone who doubts the strength of our executive might reflect upon 
the rather remarkable fact that it was a Labour government with a majority 
of only six that put the rearmament programme and the principle of the 
German contribution through the House, in the teeth of the most cherished 
convictions and prejudices of many of its supporters. If the opposition had 
attempted to exploit this situation there is little doubt that the solidarity of 
the reluctant Labour majority would have been even more complete. 

Making all allowances, however, for these factors, I am sure that my 
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first impression that public opinion was inoperative was wrong. The Cabinet 
did take it fully into account. What misled me was, I daresay, the phenomenon 
mentioned in Dr. Durant’s paper, where he quoted one of my colleagues, 
writing under the pseudonym “‘ Fallen Minister’’, as saying that ‘‘ the vigilance 
of the public operates powerfully on the subconscious of members of the 
government ”’. 

If, for instance, Ministers did not spend much time in weighing public opinion 
about resistance to aggression in Korea, it was because the long drama centred 
round the League of Nations, the Peace Ballot and the Munich agreement 
had so conditioned Ministers and public alike, that a public revolt against 
supporting the United Nations in its first military test was unthinkable. It 
would have been a very different story if the government had sought to 
commit the country simultaneously to the defence of Formosa—where loyalty 
to the U.N. was not at stake. This, too, was so clear to Ministers that it 
scarcely required discussion. 

British opinion on rearming Germans was, of course, and still is far more 
divided. My inability to recollect any very full discussion of it may be due 
partly to my having left London some days before the final decision was taken. 
I think that public opinion, especially as expressed through Trade Unions, 
increased the reluctance with which Labour Ministers accepted the rearming 
of Germany. I think that probably the so-called Attlee Conditions post- 
poning the implementation of the policy were promoted largely by the feeling 
of the Labour Movement. I think, however, that even in this exceptional 
case the Cabinet probably felt that the same reasons which forced reluctant 
Ministers to the sticking point would also convince the majority of their 
followers of the stern necessity. This is another example of the way in which, 
when a parliamentary democracy is working efficiently, the government tends 
to identify itself almost unconsciously with a vaguely sensed general will, 
and no clear formulation of the pressure of public opinion upon government 
policy ever occurs. 

It is particularly with their own supporters that Ministers identify them- 
selves, partly because of their close association and partly because it is only 
defections on the government side that can bring a government down. I 
do not believe that resolutions sent in from the mass organization of the Party 
usually have a great effect unless they are supplemented by information from 
Regional Organizers, M.P.s and others. Resolutions are very often carried 
by a tiny minority in the local parties. My recollection of the function of 
Transport House when Labour was in power is that it was employed to con- 
vince the Movement that what Ernest Bevin had already decided was right 
rather than to tell Ernest Bevin what the Movement expected him to do. 

What I have said applies above all to the very big issues where the 
national interest is heavily involved. In such cases any self-respecting 
government must make up its own mind in the light of all its information 
and then endeavour to convince its supporters. In less important matters, 
however, strong feelings among rank and file may have greater weight. I 
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think particularly of post-war relations with Franco Spain. There was strong 
popular feeling against normal relations with Franco and since there was 
no compelling national interest involved, public opinion had its way. 

Whatever else may be uncertain, it is surely clear that public opinion 
may become irresistible whenever a policy decision involves issues of war 
and peace, or the acceptance of substantial loss of British lives. No govern- 
ment to-day could long survive heavy British losses in a war whose justice 
was strongly attacked by the opposition in Parliament. I doubt very much 
for instance whether, under the British system, such a war could drag on as 
the Indo-China War dragged on while French government policy remained 
immobilized owing to the innumerable cross-currents of opinion in the multi- 
party French Chamber. 

It is very natural that casualties, which come right into the homes of 
ordinary people, should often weigh more strongly with the public than the . 
basic issues involved. We saw this reaction in the United States during the 
Korean War. So far as Britain is concerned I was interested to note from 
certain figures which Dr. Durant was kind enough to show me, that during 
the long Palestine dispute the only time when the very large proportion of 
undecided opinion dropped heavily, and the demand for Britain to get out 
of Palestine rose sharply, occurred when our troops in Palestine were suffering 
atrocities. The urge to leave Palestine, in other words, had nothing to do 
with the major questions of British obligations to Jew or Arab or of British 
interests in the Middle East. It was simply an expression of disgust. While 
public intervention on this basis may seem dangerous to professional weavers 
of policy, it is only fair to add that if the public had been shown a convincing 
reason why our troops should face such hardships and dangers they might 
have been willing to bear even this. 

There have in fact been extraordinarily few instances where British 
public opinion has suddenly stepped in to check or veto a policy being followed 
by its government. The reason for this is that there are mechanisms at work 
which, if they are properly operated, keep the public broadly in step with 
government policies as they develop, and give the government ample warning 
if they are separating themselves too far from popular sentiment. What are 
these mechanisms ? 

Not, I think, primarily the press. There are, of course, a few leading 
dailies and weeklies which play a great part in influencing the thinking of 
Ministers and diplomats, but I do not think the government look to these 
papers to let them know what the public will take. Nor is the popular press 
a reliable guide. Its viewpoint is often that of the proprietor rather than of 
the readers it is addressing. Moreover its intervention tends to be sensational 
and spasmodic. Only a major international crisis suffices to knock the cheese- 
cake off the front page. Between crises the popular press is usually almost 
silent on these issues, and neither leads nor reflects the opinion of the man 
in the street. 

Far more effective is the weekly flow of questions in Parliament. It 
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is by the continuous stream of replies from the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary, far more than by the occasional full-length speech, that awareness 
of government policies is gradually built up in the public mind. At each 
stage the policy is open to attack and Ministers are subjected to every kind 
of comment and criticism. From the Minister’s point of view, ill-informed 
or even stupid questions may be quite as informative as those of the experts, 
and the murmurs of approval or protest evoked from different sections of 
opinion in the House can be as significant as anything that is said. Although 
these exchanges do not all percolate to the public through the press, much 
more goes out over the B.B.C., and the keenest political groups get a good 
idea of it from their M.P.s. 

If Ministers are competent and co-operative with the House (which is 
not always the case) this system should do much to counteract the greatest 
weakness of public. opinion—its tendency to ignore the slow build-up of 
policies, and then to protest violently at some particular incident, which, did 
they but know it, follows inevitably from what went before. The best example 
of this in my time was the appointment of the American Admiral Fechteler 
as NATO’s Supreme Commander in the Atlantic. From left to right the 
British public gave a howl of frustrated rage on finding that Britain no longer 
tuled these particular waves. Yet no one who had taken a sane interest 
in the build-up of the Anglo-U.S. alliance, both within NATO and before, 
or had given any thought to the size of the relative naval contributions, had 
any right to be astonished, even if he felt the decision could have been other- 
wise. The fact was, of course, that most of the important ‘ build-up” had 
escaped public attention altogether, or, as a journalist friend of mine pic- 
turesquely put it, “‘It was not until this appointment, that the public 
discovered that U.S. steel production had outstripped Britain’s in 1886.” 

When such things go seriously wrong, I think the government must 
always accept a considerable share of the blame. I find this view confirmed 
by a rather good authority, Sir Arthur Willert, formerly head of the Foreign 
Office News Department, who wrote in 1938: 


I do believe that the unsuccess of our foreign policy lately has been less due to 
inevitable popular indifference or slowness of thought than to the fact that Lord 
Baldwin and our other political leaders have not been particularly educative or 
clear-cut or convincing in their approach to external problems. 


This was indeed a very moderate description of Lord Baldwin’s handling 
of public opinion in relation to foreign affairs, which he himself found a bore. 
For Lord Baldwin was responsible for the only instance in living memory when 
the public successfully asserted itself against a major act of government 
foreign policy—the Hoare-Laval proposals for Ethiopia of 1935. 

Lord Baldwin’s own instinct in international matters was to do as little 
as possible, and so far as resistance to Mussolini was concerned, this instinct 
was reinforced by the evidence of pacifist sentiment suggested by the Fulham 
by-election of October 1933. Accordingly he and his colleagues did their 
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best to discredit as warmongering the famous Peace Ballot of 1935. When 
however the ballot showed such overwhelming support for economic and even 
military sanctions, Baldwin bowed to the verdict and fought the General 
Election of October 1935 fairly and squarely on support for collective security 
through the League of Nations. 

Within weeks of his election victory he was back on his old tack, and 
his Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, was negotiating with Laval to let 
Mussolini get away with most of what he wanted. When this became known 
there was an almost universal outcry from the public, so strong that Sir 
Samuel had to be sacrificed, though even so Ethiopia was not saved. 

It is worth noting the channel through which public opinion made itself 
effective on this occasion. 

“During my experience of politics”, wrote Lord Norwich, then Mr. 
Duff Cooper, ‘‘ I have never witnessed so devastating a wave of public opinion. 
Even the easy-going constituents of the St. George’s Division were profoundly 
moved. My post bag was full... .” And so said every Tory M.P. who 
had only just finished campaigning for the League and hardly dared revisit 
his constituency unless he could bring someone’s head on a charger. 

It is interesting that this happened just after the government had obtained 
a fresh and substantial majority, at a time in fact when they might have 
been thought capable of resisting public pressure. On the other hand, the 
same reason no doubt gave Tory backbenchers the confidence necessary to 
attack their own leaders, for they knew that the whole incident would have 
passed into history by the time they had to call once more for a national 
vote of confidence in the party. Had all this occurred before the election, 
the M.P.s might have had to close the ranks and defend their leaders. But 
in that case the party would unquestionably have paid the price on polling 
day. Either way round, this was essentially an intervention by the general 
public and not merely a revolt of Members of Parliament. 

In my time at the Foreign Office the government majority was six, so 
that an election was an ever present possibility. Some attempts were made 
to use international issues for electioneering purposes, though the opposition 
leaders moved with great caution. Some Tory backbenchers thought Labour 
was vulnerable to the charge of “‘ scuttling ”—from the Empire, from Suez, 
above all from Abadan. They said just enough foolish things to enable Labour 
spokesmen to hurl the charge of warmongering back in their teeth. In this 
exchange Labour probably got the best of it so far as votes were concerned. 
Neither Labour policy before the election, however, nor Tory policy after- 
wards seems to have been much affected. There was, it is true, a moment 
during the Abadan crisis when some Ministers seemed disposed to react against 
the charge of scuttling, but it came to nothing. On the Tory side, one cannot, 
I suppose, rule out entirely the possibility that when the Tory government 
later decided to evacuate Suez, the memory of old slogans may have stiffened 
Tory backbench opposition to this course. 

Broadly, however, policy went on undisturbed by the cries of the elec- 
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tioneers, largely, no doubt, because public opinion in the wider sense was 
never seriously aroused on these issues at all, whatever politicians may have 
hoped in the heat of battle. 

We in Britain are fortunate that the big issues of foreign policy have 
not become the subject of party strife since the war. The experience of the 
United States has been the opposite. And this, I think, has led such sophis- 
ticated observers as Mr. George Kennan and Mr. Walter Lippmann to go 
rather far in denouncing in general terms the intervention of the mass of the 
people in foreign policy. One of the remedies, they suggest, the reassertion 
of executive power, is not, I think, required in Britain, where the executive 
has always retained its initiative. The real danger, it seems to me, arises 
not so much when the government defers to public opinion, as when one of 
the great political parties in a two-party system deliberately uses foreign issues 
as a weapon in the domestic battle. 

This happened in the United States: it has not happened here: but 
there is no need for us to be smug about this. It could happen here. I 
hope I shall not be thought cynical if I say that the only way in a parlia- 
mentary democracy to ensure that opposition leaders do not unscrupulously 
exploit international issues for party purposes is to make them aware of the 
great interest they themselves have in ensuring a measure of continuity in 
national policy from one government to the next. For this purpose it is 
necessary that they should always feel it to be possible that the next election 
might put them into power. It was I believe the over-long frustration of 
the Republican Party in opposition, rather than the inherent wickedness or 
folly of American opinion, that did so much damage. 

In the absence of devastating party strife, it should, I believe, be possible 
for a government in this country to secure acceptance of its basic foreign 
objectives, by means of adequate exposition, by the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary in Parliament and to a lesser extent through the public 
relations machinery of the Foreign Office. Mr. Harold Nicolson has said 
that ‘‘ negotiation should always be secret, and policy should never be secret ”’. 
I believe this to be a good rule. If governments will observe it, they will, 
I think, find that public opinion deals very sensibly with broad policy issues, 
such as our attitude to the United States or the need for rearmament. It 
has to be constantly remembered, however, that most people have no oppor- 
tunity for judging foreign policy, as they do domestic policy, by its immediate 
effect upon their personal environment and daily lives. It is therefore no 
reflection upon the intelligence of the public to say that in foreign matters 
they stand peculiarly in need of clear and honest leadership. 

In this respect, everyone in public life has a responsibility, but it is upon 
the leaders of the government that the main burden must inevitably fall. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HIS essay deals with the emergence and activities of an important 

American political phenomenon, the radical right.[1] This group, which 

is characterized as radical because it desires to make far-reaching 
changes in American institutions, is basically concerned with eliminating from 
American political life those persons and institutions which threaten either 
its sense of traditional American values, or economic interests. In general, it 
is opposed to the social and economic reforms that have been enacted in the 
last twenty years, and to the internationalist pro-British foreign policy pursued 
in that period. 

The activities of the radical right would be of little interest, except to 
students or practitioners of politics, if it sought to achieve its ends through 
the traditional democratic procedures of pressure-group tactics, lobbying, and 
action at the ballot box. In fact, however, while most individuals and 
organizations which should be considered part-of the radical right do limit 
their activities to these means, some use undemocratic methods as well. It 
is a fact that radical right agitation has facilitated the growth of practices 
which threaten to undermine the social fabric of democratic politics ; this 
movement, therefore, must be seriously considered by all those who would 
preserve democratic constitutional procedures in this country. The threats 
to democratic procedure which are, in part, an outgrowth of radical right 
agitation have been documented in great detail by many observers, and it is 
not necessary to repeat them here. In brief, they involve attempts to destroy 
the right of assembly, the right of petition, the freedom of association, the 
freedom to travel, and the freedom to teach or conduct scholarly research 
without conforming to political tests.[2] 

In evaluating the activities of the radical right, this paper is divided into 
three sections: part I deals with continuing bases of extremist politics in 
America which have their sources in American history ; part II analyses the 
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social groups which disproportionately comprise the support of the radical 
right to-day ; and part III deals with the specific character of McCarthyism 
as the principal expression of radical right ideology on the current scene, as 
well as with some of its inherent weaknesses. 


I. Sources OF RIGHT-WING EXTREMISM IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Status and Class Politics 


Any analysis of the role of political extremism in the United States must 
be based in part on a recognition of two fundamental political forces operating 
under the varying historical conditions of American society. These forces 
may be distinguished by the terms status politics and class politics. Class 
politics refers to political division based on the traditional discord between 
the left and the right, between those who favour redistribution of income, and 
those favouring the preservation of the status quo. As used here, status politics 
refers to political movements whose growth is based on appeals to the not 
uncommon resentments of individuals or groups who desire to maintain or 
improve their social status.[3] 

In the United States, political movements or parties which stress the need 
for economic reform have traditionally gained strength during periods of 
depression. On the other hand, prosperity, especially periods when full 
employment is accompanied by inflation and many individuals are able to 
improve their economic position, fosters status politics. Receptive to status 
oriented appeals are not only groups which have risen in the economic structure, 
who may be frustrated in their desire to be accepted socially by those who 
hold status, but groups already possessing status as well, who feel that various 
social changes threaten their own claims to high social position, or enable 
previously lower status groups to claim equal status with them. 

The political consequences of status frustrations differ considerably from 
those resulting from economic deprivation, in that there is no clear-cut political 
solution for the problem. There is little or nothing which a government can 
do to relieve these anxieties. It is not surprising, therefore, that the political 
movements which have successfully appealed to status resentments have been 
irrational in character, that they focus on attacking a scapegoat, which con- 
veniently symbolizes the threat perceived by their supporters. 

Historically, in the United States, the most common scapegoats have been 
the minority ethnic or religious groups. Such groups have repeatedly been 
victims of political aggression in periods of prosperity for it is precisely in these 
times that status anxieties are most pressing.[4] 

American political history from this perspective emerges as a fairly 
consistent pattern. Before the Civil War, there was considerable anti- 
Catholic and anti-immigrant sentiment in the nation. Such agitation often 
took the form of organized political parties, the most important of which was 
the Know-Nothing or American Party. And it was during a prosperous decade 
that these parties and movements were at their height. The Know-Nothings, 
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who polled one quarter of the total popular vote for President in 1856, reached 
their greatest power in a period of great prosperity and inflation, and practically 
vanished in the depression year of 1857.[5] 

The American Protective Association (A.P.A.), which emerged in the late 
1880’s, was the next major organized anti-Catholic movement, arising and 
winning strength in a period of renewed prosperity. A contemporary analyst 
of this movement pointed to the status concerns which motivated many of 
the members of the A.P.A. 


Latter day Know-Nothingism (A.P.A.ism) in the west, was perhaps due as well 
to envy of the growing social and industrial strength of Catholic Americans. 

In the second generation American Catholics began to attain higher industrial 
positions and better occupations. All through the west, they were taking their 
place in the professional and business world. They were among the doctors and 
the lawyers, the editors and the teachers of the community. Sometimes they were 
the leading merchants as well as the leading politicians of their locality.[6) 


A possible link between this mass organization and the desire of high- 
status, old family Americans to resist the upward mobility of the second 
generation Catholics is suggested by the fact that the publisher of many anti- 
Catholic A.P.A. works was also the publisher of the Social Register, which was 
first copyrighted in 1887, the year in which the A.P.A. was organized.[7] 
A large number of individuals listed in the Social Register were among the 
important financial supporters of the A.P.A., as well as of anti-immigration 
organizations. The late 1880’s were also marked by the first overt efforts to 
bar wealthy Jews from participation in the social affairs of the American élite. 

Still another prosperity-born movement directed against the rights of 
minority groups was the Ku Klux Klan.[8] Expanding and reaching its 
height during the twenties, the K.K.K. disappeared contemporaneously with 
the depression. Its decline cannot, of course, be blamed solely or even 
primarily on the depression. Nevertheless, the depression seems to have 
dealt the death-blow. 

The Progressive movement, which flourished from 1900-12, is yet another 
protest movement which attracted the interest and participation of large 
numbers during a period of high prosperity. This movement, while differing 
considerably from the other three, since it was concerned with liberal social 
reforms, may, nevertheless, be a reflection of status politics. Richard 
Hofstadter has suggested that the movement was in large measure based on 
the reaction of the Protestant middle class against threats to its values and 
status.[9] On one hand, the rise of the “‘ robber barons ”, the great millionaires 
and plutocrats of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, served to 
threaten the status of many old families, upper middle class Americans who 
had previously considered themselves the most important group in society. 
Their position was challenged by the appearance of the new millionaires who 
were able to outdo them in philanthropy and in their styles of life. On the 
other hand, this movement, like previous expressions of status politics, was 
opposed to immigration. It viewed the immigrant and the urban city machines 
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based on immigrant support as a basic threat to American middle-class 
Protestant values. The Progressive movement had two scapegoats—the 
“ plutocrat ’’ millionaires, and the immigrants.[To] 

These four movements, Know-Nothing, A.P.A., Ku Klux Klan, and 
Progressives, all illustrate the way in which American society has thrust up 
major protest movements in periods of prosperity, thereby confounding the 
general assumption that protest politics are primarily products of depressions. 
The prosperity movements are distinct from those groups which are responses 
to economic crises, because they attack their “ scapegoat” for threatening 
the American value system rather than its economy. The Progressives were 
concerned with the way in which the nouveaux riches and the immigrants were 
corrupting American institutions, while the Klan focussed on attacking the 
“cosmopolitanism ” of Catholics, Jews, and the metropolitan élite, which 
undermined the middle-class Protestant virtues. And it is this concern with 
the protection of traditional American values that characterizes “ status 
politics ’”’ as contrasted with the regard for jobs, cheap credit, or high farm 
prices, which have been the main emphasis of depression “ class politics ’’. 

Assuming that this is a pattern in American politics, it is not surprising 
that the continuing prosperity of the late forties and early fifties should also 
have developed a political movement resembling the four discussed above. 
McCarthyism, like its predecessors, is characterized by an attack on a con- 
venient scapegoat, which is defined as a threat to American institutions, and 
also involves an attempt to link “‘ cosmopolitan ” changes in the society to a 
foreign plot.[11] 


The State of Tolerance in America 


A second important factor to consider in evaluating present trends in 
American politics is the traditional attitude towards tolerance in American 
society. The historical evidence, some of which has been cited above, indicates 
that, as compared to the citizens of a number of other countries, especially 
Great Britain and Scandinavia, Americans are not a tolerant people. In 
addition to discrimination against ethnic and religious minorities, each war 
and most pre-war situations have been characterized by the denial of minority 
rights, often even to minorities which were not opposed to the war. Aboli- 
tionists, for example, faced great difficulties in many areas, North as well as 
South, before the Civil War. Many were fired from schools and universities. 
During World War I, German-Americans and Socialists often experienced 
physical attacks, as well as economic discrimination. In the last war, the 
entire Japanese-American population was denied the most elementary form 
of personal freedom. 

Political intolerance has not been monopolized by political extremists or 
war-time vigilantes. The Populists, for example, discharged many university 
professors in state universities in areas where they came into power in the 
1890’s. Their Republican opponents were not loath to dismissing teachers 
who believed in Populist economics. Public opinion polls, ever since they 
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first began measuring mass attitudes in the early thirties, have repeatedly 
shown that sizeable numbers, often a majority, of Americans oppose the rights 
of unpopular political minorities.[12] In both 1938 and 1942, a majority of 
the American public opposed the right of “ radicals’ to hold meetings. 

One important factor affecting this lack of tolerance in American life is 
the basic strain of Protestant puritanical morality which has always existed 
in this country. Americans believe that there is a fundamental difference 
between right and wrong, that right must be supported, and that wrong must 
be suppressed, that error and evil have no rights against the truth. This 
propensity to see political life in terms of all black and all white is most evident, 
perhaps most disastrous, in the area of foreign policy, where allies and enemies 
cannot be grey, but must be black or white. And it is also evident in domestic 
politics.[13] 

The differences in fundamental economic philosophy and way of life between 
the Democrats and Republicans in America are far less than those which 
exist between Conservatives and Socialists in Great Britain. Yet political 
rhetoric in this country is on a level comparable only to that used in Europe 
in campaigns between totalitarians and their opponents. While McCarthy 
has indeed sunk American political rhetoric to new depths, one should not 
forget that his type of invective has been used quite frequently in American 
politics. For example, Roosevelt called some of his isolationist opponents, 
“‘ Copperheads ’’, a term equivalent to traitor.[14] If various impressionistic 
accounts are to be believed, many Republicans, especially Republican business- 
men, have a far deeper sense of hatred against Roosevelt and the New Deal, 
than their British or Scandinavian counterparts have against their Socialist 
opponents. 

Although Puritanism is probably one of the main sources of American 
intolerance, there are certainly many other elements which-have contributed to 
its continuance in American life. The lack of an aristocratic tradition in 
American politics, which is related in large part to our early adoption of 
universal male suffrage, helped to prevent the emergence of a moderate 
rhetoric in political life. Almost from the start of democratic politics in 
America, the political machines were led by professional politicians, many of 
whom were of lower middle class or even poorer origins, who had to appeal 
to a relatively uneducated electorate. This led to the development of a 
campaign style in which any tactic that would win votes was legitimate. Thus, 
Jefferson was charged with “ treason’”’, with being a French agent before 
1800, and Republicans waved the “‘ bloody shirt ” against the Democrats for 
many decades following the Civil War. In order to involve the masses in 
politics, politicians have resorted to attempting to make every election appear 
as if it involved life or death for the country or specific strata. 

Another factor which has operated to decrease tolerance in this country 
has been mass immigration. The prevalence of different cultural and religious 
ways of life has always constituted a threat to American stability and cultural 
unity. In order to build a nation, it was perhaps necessary that men should be 
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intolerant of the practices of newcomers, and should force them to assimilate. 
All through world history, the intermingling of people from different cultural 
backgrounds has resulted in strife. Such conflict is obviously not conducive 
to the emergence of a tradition of civic discipline, in which everyone has the 
right to live out his life as he sees fit, and in which minorities are protected. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the minority immigrant 
groups themselves have contributed to the support for conformity. One of 
the principal reactions of members of such groups to discrimination, to being 
defined as socially inferior by the majority culture, is to attempt to completely 
assimilate American values, to reject their past, and to overidentify with 
Americanism. They tend to interpret discrimination against their ethnic 
group as a consequence of the fact that it is foreign, that it behaves differently, 
that it isnot,in short, American enough. - Many of these who adopt the assimila- 
tionist solution attempt to enforce conformity within their own group, and are 
intolerant to those who would perpetuate foreign ways and thus earn the 
enmity of those of Anglo-Saxon origin.[15] 

At least one other element may be suggested as having operated against 
the development of tolerance: the situations in our history which have 
encouraged or required men to take the law in their own hands in order to 
enforce the moral values of the dominant groups in society. Such events 
occurred in the South after the Civil War, and in the West, continuously with 
the expansion of the frontier. In the South, as Myrdal has pointed out, the 
conservative groups have resisted legal procedures in order to maintain white 
supremacy. On the western frontier, many men considered it necessary to 
engage in vigilante activities to eliminate crime. Both of these situations, 
especially the continuing southern one, have helped to destroy civic discipline. 


Americanism as an Ideology: Un-Americanism — 

A third element in American life which is related to present political events 
is the extent to which the concept of Americanism is an ideology rather than 
simply a nationalist term. That is, Americanism is a creed in a way that 
“ Britishism ” is not. The notion of Americanism as a creed to which men 
are converted rather than born stems from two factors : first, our revolutionary 
tradition which has led us to continually reiterate the superiority of the 
American creed of equalitarianism, of democracy, against the old reactionary 
monarchical and more rigidly status-bound system of European society ; 
and second, the immigrant character of American society, the fact that people 
may become Americans—that they are not simply born to the status. While 
foreigners may become Americans, Americans may become “ un-American ”’. 
This concept of “ un-American activities”, as far as I know, does not have its 
counterpart in other countries. American patriotism is allegiance to values, 
to a creed, not solely to a nation. An American political leader could not say, 
as Winston Churchill did in 1940, that the English Communist Party was 
composed of Englishmen, and he did not fear an Englishman.[16] 

Unless one recognizes that Americanism is a political creed, much like 
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Socialism, Communism or Fascism, much of what is currently happening in 
this country must remain unintelligible. Our national rituals are largely 
identified with reiterating the accepted values of a political value system, not 
solely or even primarily of national patriotism. For example, Washington’s 
Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, and the Fourth of July are ideological celebra- 
tions comparable to May Day or Lenin’s Birthday in the Communist world. 
Only Memorial Day and Veteran’s Day may be placed in the category of purely 
patriotic, as distinct from ideological, celebrations. Consequently, more than 
any other democratic country, the United States makes ideological conformity 
one of the conditions for good citizenship. And it is this very emphasis on 
ideological conformity to certain accepted common political values that 
legitimates the campaigns to locate the “ un-Americans”’ in our midst. 


The Inchoateness of Power in America 


While the emphasis on Americanism is an indicator of the great pressures 
towards an integrated social system in America, it is also a reflection of another 
aspect of the society, which is an important political factor, the inchoateness 
of power. The size and rapid growth of American society have prevented it 
from developing an integrated cultural or power structure such as exists in 
many smaller and older, more tradition oriented European societies. It is 
impossible, for example, to speak of an American élite, whether economic, or 
political, or cultural. We have élites, élites which are differentiated regionally, 
ethnically, and culturally. There is constant friction and competition among 
the various élites, West against East, North against South, new rich versus old 
rich, Anglo-Saxons against minority ethnics, the graduates of leading eastern 
schools against those of schools in other sections of the country. 

Political and social movements have in large measure been limited to 
specific regions of the country or to certain ethnic groups. This fact has 
operated both to facilitate the emergence of new social movements, religions, 
and cultural fads, but also, has usually prevented any one of them from sweeping 
the country. A large part of the élite, as well as the mass of the population, 
can be relied on to oppose each new movement. Thus Populism, the Ku 
Klux Klan, various efforts to organize labour or Socialist parties, the Progressive 
movement, the Know Nothings, the Townsend Plans, have all had important 
regional and local successes but died away without coming to national power. 
It is difficult to build a movement on a single issue, or on an appeal to a single 
interest group, since such issues or groups never constitute more than a minority 
of the population. Perhaps the only exception to this rule was the prohibition 
movement. z 

While on one hand, the lack of coherence operates to prevent any intolerant 
group from coming to power, it also operates to facilitate the existence of 
large numbers of deviant and intolerant groups. Such groups can almost 
always find supporters both in the general population, and in sections of the 
élite. Anti-Catholicism or Anti-Semitism will appeal to some groups, monetary 
reform to others, and so on. It is almost a maxim of American politics that 
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any kind of movement can find some millionaires to back it, and it does not 
take many millionaires to provide enough money to set up an impressive- 
looking propaganda apparatus. Each of the various radical groups, the 
Socialist Labour Party, the Socialist Party, and the Communist Party, has 
had its millionaires. In recent decades, the Communists were more successful 
than others. The propensity of American society to thrust up new deviant 
movements is, of course, not limited to politics. Perhaps no other country, 
including Palestine, has thrust up as many new religious sects which have 
found enough support to acquire a significant status. Spiritualism, the Mormon 
Church, Seventh Day Adventists, Christian Science, the Churches of God, 
Conservative Judaism, are but some of the religions with over 100,000 church 
members which were born in the United States. ; 

In large measure, therefore, the various dissident social movements have 
reflected the openness of. the American social order. Recently a Canadian 
sociologist, S. D. Clark, commented on this aspect of American society in 
discussing McCarthyism : 

“‘ Critics outside the country [the United States] might well pause to con- 
sider not the intolerance which finds expression in McCarthyism but the 
tolerance which makes it possible for McCarthyism to develop. In Canada it 
would be hard to conceive of a spate of political freedom great enough to 
permit the kind of attacks upon responsible leaders of the government which 
have been carried out in the United States. More careful examination of the 
American community in general, and perhaps of the academic community in 
particular, would probably reveal that, in spite of the witch-hunts in that 
country, the people of the United States enjoy in fact a much greater degree of 
freedom than do the people of Canada.’’ (S. D. Clark, “ The Frontier and 
Democratic Theory ”’, Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Vol. XLVIII, 
Series III, June, 1954, p. 72.) 

Clark suggests that the presumed much tighter political and social control 
structure of Canada frustrates efforts-at dissident movements before they can 
even start. The United States, on the other hand, permits them to develop, 
but frustrates their dreams of power. 


The Background of the Current Disputes 


Three aspects of American society have been suggested as contributing 
to an understanding of current extremist political developments in the U.S., 
the recurrence of status politics focussed on attacking scapegoats in periods of 
prosperity, the absence of a firm tradition of civic discipline or tolerance, and 
the definition of Americanism in ideological terms. A fourth background 
factor which is at least as important as these three is the way in which the 
swing of the political pendulum from the left to the right affects the vulnera- 
bility of different groups to extremist pressures. 

The period from 1930 to 1945 was generally characterized by the pre- 
dominance of liberal, or reformist, sentiments in American politics. This was 
the result of two main factors, the depression and the struggle against Fascism. 
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The depression emphasized the need for socio-economic reforms and threatened 
the legitimacy of conservative and business institutions. It was followed 
immediately by a war, which was defined as a struggle against Fascism. 
Fascism was a rightist movement, and this fact tended to reinforce the political 
predominance of leftist or liberal sentiments among many Americans. 

this period, the political dynamic in most democratic countries was in the hands 
of the left. The left or liberal groups, in addition to passing reform legislation, 
attempted to use their power to weaken the prestige of conservative forces. 

In the United States, for example, many liberal Congressional Committees 
conducted exposés of “‘ undemocratic” activities of big business. Groups 
such as the Nye, La Follette and Truman Committees helped to maintain an 
anti-business and anti-conservative climate of opinion. Of course, it is quite 
true that the House Un-American Activities Committee functioned con- 
temporaneously with these liberal committees, but the former, although it 
secured considerable publicity, was relatively unimportant as compared with 
similar groups in the post-war years. 

During this period, also, in the United States as in many other countries, 
the Communist left was able to make considerable headway in penetrating 
and manipulating the liberal or moderate left groups. The validity or 
legitimacy which the depression, or the war against Fascism, gave to liberal 
and leftist ideas tended to facilitate united action by liberals and leftists against 
the right. The Communists, especially, by concealing their real objectives, 
by acting positively for liberal causes, by being the best organizers of the left 
against the conservatives, were able to penetrate into various liberal organiza- 
tions in this-country and into Socialist organizations in Europe. 

The post-war period, on the other hand, has been characterized, at least 
since the Cold War began, by a resurgence everywhere of conservative and 
rightist forces. This has been the result of two factors, one, prosperity and 
full employment, and second, the fact that the ideological content of demo- 
cratic foreign policy has changed. Instead of a war against Fascism, identified 
with the “ right ’’, there is now a war against Communism, identified with the 
“left ’’. And while it is possible to validiy argue that Fascism and Com- 
munism are much closer to each other in practice than either is to the demo- 
cratic right or left, the fact remains that each is considered as an extreme 
version of conservatism or liberalism (leftism).[17] Thus, the period from 
1947-8 to the present affords a very different picture from the decade and a 
half which preceded it. The conservatives and the extreme right are now on 
the offensive. Business which provides full employment is once more legiti- 
mate. Radical or liberal ideas can be identified with Communism or with 
Russia. 

It is important to note the similarities between the present situation 
and that of the thirties in this country. In the thirties and early forties, 
conservatives, business leaders, Republican Congressmen and Senators were 
criticized as having attitudes which were semi-Fascist, or were charged with 
outright sympathy with Fascism. If one looks into the source of this ideological 
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attack on conservatism in that period, it came to a considerable extent from 
the Communists, even though it was picked up and supported by many people 
who had no connection with the Communist Party, and were unaware of the 
extent to which they had absorbed a Communist ideological war position. 
Similarly, in the last eight years or so, it has been the extreme, or the radical, 
right which has set the ideological tone for many of the conservatives, which 
has attacked liberals for being pro-Communist, or “ creeping socialists ’’. 

In each period, the extremists on both sides have been able to capitalize 
on sympathetic predispositions, those of the liberals earlier, and the conserva- 
tives more recently. These ideological predispositions have not reflected 
sympathy with extremism, but rather led men to view sympathetically attacks 
directed against their principal political opponents. Consequently, the 
dynamic right or left extremists have been able to set the ideological tone for 
entire periods even though their actual numbers have been small. To-day, 
the major background factor, which has structured the situation so as to 
permit repressive measures against liberal and left groups, has been the develop- 
ment of a conservative political climate. Once this atmosphere was estab- 
lished, various elements on the extreme right were able to secure influence far 
beyond that which they could gain during a period of liberal predominance. 


II. THe Rapicat Ricut To-pay 


The Two Conservatives 


Basically, the conservative elements in American society can be divided 
into two groups, the moderate conservatives and the radical right. These 
two groups may be differentiated in terms of their attitudes towards the 
previous political era of New Dealism. The moderates are generally willing 
to accept the past within limits. That is, they do not want “ to turn the clock 
back ”’, to pre-date the New Deal. They accept various Roosevelt reforms ; 
they tolerate the labour movement; they tend to be internationalist in 
ideology and to accept the policies of Roosevelt in the last war. Moderate 
conservatives also believe in constitutional processes, civil liberties, and due 
process. 

The radical right, on the other hand, refuses to accept the recent past, 
is radical in the sense that it rejects the status quo. It wants to turn the clock 
back all the way ; it refuses to accept what has happened as something inevit- 
able, or irreversible. In concrete terms, most though not all the sections of 
the radical right are opposed to: (1) the labour movement, preferring to see 
trade unions eliminated ; (2) the income tax, the movement for the repeal of 
the sixteenth amendment is largely a movement of the radical right ; (3) the 
welfare state and government planning, it would like a return to the days 
of limited government; [18] World War II, the radical right sees the war as 
an avoidable mistake, and prefers in retrospect a policy of Russia and Germany 
fighting it out alone. 

N 
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In a larger sense, the radical right views our entire foreign policy from 
the recognition of Russia to Potsdam as appeasement, treachery and treason. 
It is opposed to membership in the United Nations, and to entangling foreign 
commitments. It tends to be Asia-oriented, rather than Europe-oriented ; 
it is especially suspicious of Great Britain as a Machiavellian power which has 
manipulated us into two wars, and now refuses to back us in our time of need. 
Since the radical right believes that both our domestic and foreign policies 
over the last twenty years have represented tremendous set-backs for the 
country, it looks for an explanation of these calamitous errors and finds it in 
the penetration of the government and the agencies of opinion formation by a 
subversive alien group, namely the Communist movement. In many ways the 
attitude of the American radical right towards the New Deal is similar to the 
attitude of many German conservatives towards the Weimar Republic and 
everything that followed the downfall of the Kaiser. 

If one investigates the various ideologies of the radical right, it is of course 
clear that the same individuals and groups are not necessarily equally motivated 
towards each of them. Some groups are more concerned with our past or 
present foreign policy, others with domestic policies. But the common 
denominator unifying the radical right has consistently been antagonism 
towards one man and one party which it identifies with these policies, either in 
the economic or foreign sphere, Franklin Roosevelt and the Democratic party. 

To some extent the two sources of opposition to Roosevelt and the 
Democrats, economic conservatives and isolationists, have tended to come 
together and adopt each other’s ideologies. For example, a number of isola- 
tionists, who were liberal or radical in economic matters, have become domestic 
conservatives. John T. Flynn is perhaps the outstanding example, a man 
who was a writer for the New Republic, a critic of Roosevelt’s economic policies 
from the left, but who also was an extreme isolationist involved in America 
First and other anti-war movements. Flynn found increasingly that his 
audiences, the groups who would come to listen to him, the magazines that 
would take his articles, tended to come from the right-wing conservative groups, 
and gradually, step by step, he moved over to the position of his audiences 
on economic issues. A number of other isolationist radicals similarly have 
adopted the position of the economic right. On the level of the electorate, it 
is difficult to demonstrate this process, though it seems clear that various 
groups of voters in Wisconsin and other Mid-West areas who supported liberal 
isolationists are now supporting conservative nationalists. It would be 
interesting to know, for example, what segment of the support of the liberal 
isolationist La Follette now backs McCarthy in Wisconsin. 

Conversely, some of the economic radical rightists such as the new 
millionaires of Texas, or men who were involved in Liberty League Activities 
in the thirties, have accepted the isolationist ideology applied to the past, 
even though they were not isolationists before World War II. Increasingly, a 
coherent radical right ideology has emerged which attacks past Democratic 
foreign policy as pro-Soviet, and criticizes New Deal economic policy as Socialist 
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or Communist inspired. This, however, is largely the ideology of the leader- 
ship group, not of the mass following which it has secured. 

What are the sources of the support of the radical right in this country ? 
It is difficult to answer this question since a number of groups help to back 
its efforts to suppress the civil liberties of men with whom it disagrees, without 
themselves completely agreeing on all or even most issues. The only common 
denominator on which all the supporters of extremist action in the political 
arena agree is vigorous anti-Communism. This issue, to-day, has replaced 
anti-Catholicism or anti-immigrant sentiment as the unifying core for mass 
right-wing extremist action. It is possible to suggest a number of groups 
which play important roles in the anti-Communist crusade. These include 
groups reacting to the need for status policies, both the upward mobile ethnic 
population, and some of the downward mobile old American groups; groups 
responding to economic as well as status appeals; the nouveaux riches, and 
the insecure small businessmen ; groups whose values or ties to groups in 
other countries make them especially vulnerable to anti-Communist appeals 
(such as the Catholics or people coming from countries occupied by the Com- 
munists) ; the traditionalist and authoritarian elements within the working- 
class ; and the traditional isolationists, especially those of German ancestry. 


Status Politics and the Radical Right 


One traditional source of support for extreme conservatism in the United 
States has been those who derive status from a claim to American history— 
the people who need the status or activity secured from membership in organiza- 
tions such as the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Colonial Dames, 
various veterans’ organizations, groups which are organized to commemorate 
past historical events, and so forth. The point one must always recognize 
in considering such organizations is that none of them is actually what its 
name implies. The Daughters of the American Revolution are not all the 
female descendants of Revolutionary soldiers, but only a minority of those 
who are eligible. The same point may be made about the membership of 
groups commemorating the War of 1812, the Civil War, the Confederacy, and 
other comparable situations. Further, in practice, the members who are active 
in these groups, who set policy, constitute an infinitesimal minority of the 
total membership. 

Who is the minority deriving status and other gratifications from such 
membership ? Various sociological insights may be of some help here although, 
unfortunately, there is little or no research on their membership. It has been 
suggested that individuals who participate in such societies tend dispropor- 
tionately to be people who have little claim to achieved status. They may be 
members of families which once were important, but whose present position 
is such that on the basis of achievement alone they would have little right to 
social prestige. Alternatively, they may also come from backgrounds which 
never yielded any significant source of status, except for the fact that they or 
their ancestors participated in an important event in American history, usually 
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a past war. Many such individuals tend to magnify the one claim to status 
which they have, a claim to history, a claim to lineage, an identification with 
an heroic American past, which other people cannot have. This is their 
defence against the newcomers, against the rising minority ethnic groups. And 
consequently, such individuals and their organizations make a fetish out of 
tradition and past styles of life, and tend to be arch-conservative. Thus the 
groups which have the greatest sense of status insecurity will oppose both 
economic reform and internationalism, both of which are viewed as challenges 
to tradition. 

While on one hand, the status-threatened old-family American tends to 
overemphasize his identification with American conservative traditions, and 
thus be potentially or actually a supporter of the radical right, it is important 
to note that the new American, the minority ethnic, also now contributes his 
share to the groups fostering status needs. For while the old American desires 
to maintain his status, the new American wishes to obtain it, to become 
accepted. This is particularly true for those members of the minority groups 
who have risen to middle or upper class position in the economic structure. 
These groups, having initially entered at the bottom, tend to view the status 
ladder as paralleling the economic climb. That is, they believe that one need 
only move up the economic scale to obtain the good things of the society. 
However, as they move up economically, they encounter social resistance. 
There is discrimination by the old-family Americans, by the Anglo-Saxon 
against the minority ethnics. The Boston Brahmins, for example, do not 
accept the wealthy Irish.[19] All through the country, one can find ethnic 
groups, often composed of third and fourth generation Americans, which have 
developed their own middle and upper classes, but which are still refused 
admittance into the social circles of Anglo-Saxon Protestants. As was in- 
dicated earlier, one of the major reactions to such discrimination is over- 
conformity to assumed American traditions. Since many members of these 
ethnic groups do not want to be defined as European, they also tend to become 
isolationist, ultrapatriotic, and even anti-European.[20] For them, as for 
the old American traditionalist, the positive orientation towards Europe of 
liberals, of moderate conservative internationalists, creates a challenge to their 
basic values and to their rejection of Europe. Thus the status-insecure old- 
family American middle class, and the status-striving minority ethnics, both 
arrive at similar political positions. 

But to return at this point to the theme developed in the earlier discussion 
of status politics, status insecurities and status aspirations are most likely 
to appear as sources of frustration, independent of economic problems, in 
periods of prolonged prosperity. For such situations make it possible for 
individuals and groups to move up rapidly and constitute a visible threat to 
the established status groups ; while at the same time the successfully mobile 
begin to search for means of improving their status. It is obvious that there 
are always many who do not prosper in periods of prosperity. And it is 
precisely members of the older prestigeful groups who are disproportionately 
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to be found among the rentier class economically, with many living on fixed 
incomes, old businesses and the like—sources of income which are prone to 
decline in their relative position. Thus clearly prosperity magnifies the status 
problem by challenging the economic base of the older groups, and accentuating 
the claim to status of the emerging ones. It may be suggested as a general 
hypothesis that the supporters of the radical right in the 1950’s will come 
disproportionately from both the rising ethnic groups, and those old-family 
Americans who are oriented towards a strong identification with the past.[21] 


The Economic Extremists 


A second source of support for extreme right-wing activities, here as in 
other countries, is the important group of newly wealthy individuals thrown 
up by great prosperity. New wealth most often tends to have extremist 
ideologies, to believe in extreme conservative doctrines in economic matters.[22] 
The man who makes money himself feels more insecure about keeping it than 
do people who possess inherited wealth. He feels more aggrieved about social 
reform measures which involve redistribution of the wealth, as compared with 
wealthy individuals who have grown up in an old traditionalist background 
in which they have learned the values conventionally associated with upper- 
class aristocratic conservatism. Consequently, the new millionaires, such as 
those concentrated in Texas, have given extensive financial support to radical 
right movements, politicians, and propaganda organizations, such as Facts 
Forum. 

While the most important significance of the newly wealthy lies in the 
power which their money can bring, rather than their being part of a mass 
base, there is a mass counterpart for them in the general population, the small 
independent businessmen. Statistical data on social mobility in the United 
States indicates that there is a great turnover in the ranks of these groups.[23] 
A large proportion, if not a majority of them, come from other social strata : 
the small storekeepers and businessmen often are of working-class origin ; 
the small manufacturer often comes out of the ranks of executives, white collar 
or government workers. These small businessmen, perhaps more than any 
other group, have felt constrained by progressive social legislation and the rise 
of labour unions. The latter, for example, often affects them more seriously 
than large business. Their competitive position cannot sustain increases in 
wages as readily as can big firms, and large unions tend to have more power in 
dictating the affairs of the industry than do the individual small concerns. 
Governmental measures such as social security, business taxes, or various 
regulations which require filling out forms, all tend to complicate the operation 
of small business. In general, these people are oriented upwards, wish to 
become larger businessmen, and take on the values of those who are more 
successful, or perhaps more accurately, they tend to take over their image of 
the values of more powerful groups, values which are often those of the radical 
right. Thus, as an hypothesis, it may be suggested that in terms of economic 
interest motivation, the principal financial support of the radical right comes 
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from those who have newly acquired wealth, and the mass backing from small 
business.[24] 

Extreme conservatism on economic matters is, of course, not new. During 
the thirties it was represented by the Liberty League, and by various organized 
measures of business groups to block the development of trade unions. In 
general, one could probably safely say that most big business was willing to use 
undemocratic, restrictive measures to prevent the emergence of trade unions 
in the twenties and thirties. However, the basic difference between the 
radical right and the moderate right, at present, is that the moderate right, 
which seemingly includes the majority of big business, has come to accept the 
changes which have occurred in the last twenty years, including trade unions 
and various social reforms, whereas the radical right still looks upon these as 
basic threats to its position. In practice, their efforts to turn the clock back 
have been successful in many states which are characterized by the lack of 
metropolitan areas, by rural and small-town predominance in the legislatures. 
In such states, laws have been passed outlawing the closed (trade-union) shop, 
the amendment to repeal the income tax amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
has been endorsed by the legislature, and other legislation designed to destroy 
the reforms of the thirties and forties has been enacted. The fact remains, 
however, that the bulk of the reforms and institutions the liberal left created 
in the thirties and forties remain intact, and the business conservatives and 
the radical right cannot feel secure or victorious. 


The “‘ Tory” Worker 


The previous sections have dealt with factors: differentiating middle and 
upper class supporters of right-wing extremism from those who back more 
moderate policies. The fact remains, however, that every American study of 
attitudes toward civil liberties and McCarthy has indicated that the lower 
a person is in socio-economic status or educational attainment, the more likely 
he is to be in favour of restrictions on civil liberties, and a “‘ get tough ” policy 
with the Communist states.[25] 

The lack of tolerance exhibited by large sections of the lower classes as 
compared with the middle classes is, of course, quite understandable. Support 
of civil liberties or tolerance for persons with whom one strongly disagrees 
requires, one would guess, both a high degree of material and psychic security, 
and considerable sophistication. As compared with the middle classes, the 
working-class lacks these attributes. The consequences of these differences 
are manifest not only in the political arena, but in religion as well, for chiliastic 
evangelical religions have tended to draw their support from the lower classes, 
while liberal ‘‘ tolerant ” denominations have almost invariably been middle 
and upper class groups. 

When one attempts, however, to go beyond the variables of economic 
status and education, in distinguishing between greater or less liberalism in 
civil liberties among the lower classes, the principal differentiating factor seems 
to be party allegiance. In the United States and Great Britain, the conserva- 
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tive workers, those who back the Tory or Republican parties, tend to have the 
most intolerant attitudes. Comparative impressionistic data suggest that 
these differences are not inherent in varying social strata, but rather are a 
consequence of partisan identifications and values. That is, the Democratic 
and Labour parties are more concerned with propagating a civil libertarian value 
system than are the conservative parties. Within the Democratic and Labour 
parties, however, the working-class is more intolerant than the middle 
class.[26] 

The support which a large section of the American working-class gives to 
right-wing extremism to-day may also be related to the greater sense of status 
deprivation felt by “failures’’ in periods of prosperity discussed earlier. 
Workers who fail to get ahead while some friends, class-mates, and fellow 
war veterans do, are also likely to feel embittered. This prosperity-born 
bitterness should be greater in America than in Europe, since American workers, 
unlike European ones, do not have a socialist ideology which places the blame 
for individual failure on the operation of the social system, and consequently 
will be free to adopt more varied ideologies. 

While the lower strata constitute the largest section of the mass base of 
the radical right, especially of McCarthy, who, as we shall see later, makes a 
particular appeal to them, they are least significant in power terms. Up to 
now, there are no organized working-class groups, other than some of the 
fundamentalist churches, which support radical right activities. And unlike 
the middle and upper class supporters of rightist opinions in the area of civil 
liberties, and foreign policy, who are also economic conservatives, many of 
the lower-class followers of radical right leaders are in favour of liberal economic 
policies. Those workers who tend to back extreme right policies in economic 
as well as civil liberties and foreign policy areas tend to be the most tradition- 
alistic and apolitical in their outlook. The principal significance of lower-class 
attitudes, therefore, lies in the votes and responses to public opinion polls which 
they contribute to the radical right rather than in their potential utilization 
as part of a mass base for an organized movement.[27] 


The Isolationists 


A fourth source of strength of the radical right has developed out of the 
old isolationist-interventionist controversy. The traditional isolationists have 
become, in large measure, a base of the radical right. If one looks over the 
background of isolationism in this country, it seems largely rooted in ethnic 
prejudices or reactions, or ties to the homeland. Samuel Lubell, for example, 
suggests, ‘‘ The hard core of isolationism in the United States has been ethnic 
and emotional, not geographic. By far the strongest common characteristic 
of the isolationist-voting counties is the residence there of ethnic groups with a 
pro-German or anti-British bias. Far from being indifferent to Europe’s wars, 
the evidence argues that the isolationists are over-sensitive to them.’’[28] 

For two wars now, the pro-German ethnic groups have been isolationists. 
They were opposed to fighting on England’s side against Germany. In 
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addition to the Germans and some mid-western Scandinavian groups tied to 
them by religious and ecological ties, the Irish also have opposed support of 
Britain in two wars. In large measure, however, in part because German 
influence was concentrated in the Mid-West, in part because isolationist 
ideologies were part of the value system of agrarian radicalism, isolationism 
was centred in the Mid-West, especially among once-radical agrarians. The 
radical agrarian character of isolationism, however, gradually began to change 
for at least two reasons: (1) numerically its mass Mid-West base became less 
and less rural as the farm population declined, and more and more small-town 
middle-class in character, that is, people who basically are economic con- 
servatives ; and (2) because interventionism was identified with the New Deal 
and social reform.[29] Thus the small-town mid-western middle class was 
anti-New Deal, conservative and isolationist ; this all added up to a fervent 
opposition to Roosevelt and his domestic and foreign policy. 

This former isolationist group, especially its German base, is under a 
need to justify its past, and to a certain extent, to gain revenge.[30] The 
Germans, in particular, have been considered disloyal by the Yankees and 
other native American stock in two wars. Consequently, campaigns which 
seem to demonstrate that they were right and not disloyal will win their 
support. The only way one can understand the resentment against the U.N. 
and other international agencies is that these organizations are symbolic of . 
American foreign policy and especially of the foreign policy of World War II, 
of collective security, of internationalism, of interventionism ; and thus the 
attack on U.N.E.S.C.O., the attack on the U.N. is basically an attack on the 
past, an attack on Roosevelt, an attack on our whole foreign policy from 
1933 on. 

The common tie which binds the former isolationist with the economic 
radical conservative is on the one hand the common enemy, Roosevelt and 
the New Deal, and secondly, the common scapegoat with which they can 
justify their past position. Both can now suggest that they were right, right 
in opposing the foreign policy or correct in opposing certain economic policies 
because these past policies were motivated or sustained by Communism or the 
Communist Party. Thus, both have an interest in magnifying the Communist 
plot, in identifying liberal and internationalist forces in American society with 
Communism. 


The Catholic Population 


A fifth base of mass support for the radical right in the recent period 
is the Catholic population. Catholics, independently of the other elements 
which have been discussed, such as their minority ethnic status or the particular 
problems of the Irish-Catholics as a national group, probably have a greater 
predisposition to fear Communism, to accept notions of Communist plots, than 
any other population in America. This predisposition derives from the long 
history of Catholic opposition to Socialism and Communism, an organized 
opposition which has been perhaps more formalized in theological church terms 
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than almost any other group. This opposition has, in recent years, been 
magnified by the fact that anumber of countries taken over by the Communists 
in Eastern Europe are Catholic, and it is notable that those countries which are 
most in danger of Communist penetration are, in fact, Catholic. 

Catholics, however, in the United States and other English-speaking 
countries, have been traditionally allied with more left-wing parties. For 
example, in Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand, the Catholic tends to 
be identified as a supporter of the Labour Party. In the United States, he 
has been traditionally associated with the support of the Democratic Party, 
while in Canada he is often a supporter of the Liberal Party.[31] 

The identification of Catholicism with the left in the English-speaking 
countries, as compared with its identification with the right in Western Europe, 
is a function of the fact that the Catholic Church is a minority church in the 
English-speaking countries, and has been the church of the minority ethnic 
immigrants who have been largely lower class. As an outgroup of their 
society, Catholics have been successfully appealed to by the out-party, by the 
party of the lower class. In the United States and Australia, the Catholic 
hierarchy has been involved in the core of Democratic or Labour Party politics. 
The rise of the Communist threat, however, and its identification with the left 
has created a conflict for many Catholics. Historically, this ideological conflict 
has developed just as the Catholic population in these countries has produced 
a sizeable upper and middle class of its own, which in economic terms is under 
pressure to abandon its traditional identification with the lower-class party. 

The conservative party in the United States and in Australia as well, it is 
interesting to note, is suddenly given an opportunity to break the Catholics 
from their traditional political mores. The conservatives face the problem in 
the era of the welfare state, that welfare politics obviously appeal to lower- 
class people. Consequently, in order for the conservatives to gain a majority 
(and here I speak not only of the radical right but of the moderate conservatives 
as well), they must have some issues which cut across class lines, and which can 
appeal to the lower classes against the party of that class. Traditionally, 
nationalism and foreign policy issues have been among the most successful 
means for the conservatives to break through class lines. However, in this 
specific case, if the conservatives can identify the left with Communism they 
have the possibility of gaining the support of many Catholics, both lower and 
middle class. This combination of the party desire to win elections plus the 
general desire of conservatives to dominate the society has led them to adopt 
tactics which normally they would abhor. 

It is appropriate in this context to recall that the use of bigotry as a tactic 
by the conservatives to gain a political majority is not unknown in American 
history. The Whig Party before the Civil War was faced with the fact that 
increased immigration, largely Catholic, was constantly adding to the votes of 
the Democratic Party. This added to the likelihood that the Whigs could 
never win a majority. They were in much the same position for most of their 
existence that the Republican Party was from 1932 to 1952. The Whigs, led 
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largely by the so-called aristocratic elements in American society, upper-class 
Protestants both north and south, supported mass movements whieh were 
anti-Catholic and anti-immigrant, because of the belief that this would be the 
only way to win elections against the party of the ‘“ Demagogues”’, as they 
described the Democratic Party. 

The upper-class Whigs hoped to break lower-class white Protestants from 
their support of the Democratic Party by identifying that party with the 
immigrants and with the Catholics. To-day, of course, the position is reversed. 
The attempt is not so much to break Protestants from the Democrats, but to 
win the Catholics from the Democrats. The Republicans wish to break the 
Democratic allegiance of the Catholics, rather than use them as a scapegoat 
to secure lower-class Protestant voters. A similar effort is being made at the 
current time by the Australian conservatives who are attacking the Labour 
Party for alleged softness towards Communism, and for allowing itself to be 
penetrated by the Communists. The presence of a large Catholic population 
in these countries, traditionally linked to the more liberal party, is probably 
one of the most important factors affecting the reluctance of the moderate 
conservative politicians to oppose the tactics of the extremists on their own 
side. 

It is also interesting to note that, since liberal groups draw so much 
support from the Catholics, it is an exceedingly delicate matter for them to 
defend themselves against the charge that they once made common cause 
with the Communists. American liberals are under pressure to deny their 
past, rather than defend it. To admit that organized liberalism ever had 
sympathy for the Soviet Union or that it ever in any way collaborated with 
Communists would be akin to confession, at least so far as its Catholic supporters 
are concerned, of collaboration with agents of Satan. In order to defend itself 
and to retain its Catholic base, the liberal left must either outdo the right in 
Communist charges, or at least tacitly agree with it.[32] Persistent is the fear 
that a large part of its mass base agrees with the radical right on the Communist 
question.[33] 

The situation in the Catholic community, to-day, is similar to conditions 
in the Jewish community during the thirties. The Jews, tremendously moved 
by the growth of Nazism, felt the need to fight this movement. Nazism 
became a salient political issue for them. And this very situation played into 
the hands of the Communists who used the fight against Nazism as their princi- 
pal appeal. It is no secret that the Communists had considerable success 
among the Jews in this period. And perhaps even more important was that 
this influence often affected the political ideology and tactics of Jewish organiza- 
tions which were in no way Communist. 

To-day the Catholics face the Communist issue as the Jews did Nazism. 
Even unscrupulous anti-Communism, the sort which is linked to motives and 
policies unrelated to the problem of fighting Communists, can win support 
within the Catholic community. And just as the Communists were able to 
press forward various other aspects of their ideology among the Jews in the 
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1930’s, so the radical right, stressing the anti-Communist issue, is able to 
advance other parts of its programme. The radical right uses the anti- 
Communist issue to create or sustain hostility among the Catholics against the 
New Deal, against social reform, at the same time identifying liberalism with 
Communism. 

It is, therefore, impossible to analyse the impact of the radical right on 
American life without considering the vulnerability of the Catholics to the 
Communist issue, and the effect of this Catholic sensitivity on the political 
strategy of both Republican and Democratic politicians in their reactions to 
the radical right. For political reasons many existing analyses of the radical 
right in this country have found it convenient to ignore the Catholics, and 
attempts have been made to interpret the problem in terms of other variables 
or concepts, some of which, like the minority ethnic’s reaction to status 
deprivation, have been suggested in this paper as well. While such processes 
are important, it should not be forgotten that the majority of Catholics are still 
proletarian, and not yet in a position to make claim to high status. The role 
of the Catholic vulnerability to the radical right to-day, like the similar reaction 
of the Jews to the Communists a decade ago, must be considered independently 
of the fact that both groups have also reacted to the situation of being an 
ethnic minority.[34] 


The Catalytic Elements 
One additional important group comprise the catalytic element—the 


organized extremists—the members of Fascist, neo-Fascist, and so-called 
borderline organizations. These groups and individuals have been advocating 
various extremist right-wing ideologies for a long time. They remain a 
constant in the situation, though their number may vary and their strength 
fluctuate. During the thirties, there were many such crack-pot organizations, 
in fact, there were many more openly Fascist or racist organizations at that 
time than there are at present. Fascism, Nazism and racism, at least in the 
form of anti-Semitism, lost whatever appeal it had following World War II. 
But a new scapegoat has appeared for those who have a need for one, in the 
form of Communism, It is probable that all neo-Fascist groups which survived 
the war, or have been created since, now use the anti-Communist issue instead 
of anti-Semitism.[35] Here again, the analogy may be made with the role of 
the Communist Party in the thirties. That movement, in a period of ascending 
liberalism and anti-Fascism, was able, as was indicated earlier, to initiate 
campaigns which appealed to large sections of the population.[36] 

While there is no right-wing conspiracy equivalent to that of the Com- 
munist Party (the various organizations and groups are disunited and often 
conflict with each other), nevertheless, in a general sense, there is a radical 
right extremist movement which exists without discipline and receives the 
support of many who are not open members of extremist organizations. These 
may be termed the fellow-travellers of the radical right. In sociological terms, 
these groups should come disproportionately from the categories discussed 
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earlier, that is, from the status-threatened or the status-aspiring, from the 
nouveaux riches, from the small businessman, from the ardent Catholics, 
However, it may be suggested that some of the research findings of studies 
such as the Authoritarian Personality [37] are relevant in this context. The 
Authoritarian Personality and similar studies suggest that for a certain un- 
defined minority of the population, various personality frustrations and 
repressions result in the adoption of scapegoat sentiments. Prejudice directed 
at a weak minority acts as a means of satisfying personal frustrations, sug- 
gesting that there is a certain personality type which regards discipline and 
order as conducive to its needs. Such individuals are probably to be found 
disproportionately among the members of various patriotic and anti-Communist 
societies, in the crack-pot extremist groups, and significantly in the committees 
of various organizations which are engaged in Communist hunting, for example, 
in the un-American activities committees of local Legion posts, in the equivalent 
committees of the American Bar Association, and other groups. No one can 
openly object to people who want to fight Communists doing so. If that 
minority in any of these organizations which is most anxious to find and locate 
Communists then denounces individual X or group Y as being Communist, the 
tendency is for the rest of the organization to follow, to accept the charge in 
terms of its identification with the overall group, and with the general feeling 
where there is smoke there is fire. Thus, with the general climate of opinion 
shifted drastically to the right, and with the Communist issue immensely salient 
to many people, that minority of individuals who for one reason or another 
wish to dramatize the issue are joined by many other individuals or groups 
who are ordinarily passive. 

One other group is important in the development of the radical right 
since World War II: the ex-Communists. Some of them, along with some 
other former non-Communist radicals, have given a coherent tone and ideology 
to the radical right. Basically, the radical right is unintellectual. Its core 
knows very little about Communism or international affairs, and as a matter 
of fact, has little interest in international affairs. The former radicals and 
Communists can pinpoint for the ideologists and spokesmen of the radical right 
those areas in American life where Communists have been important, those 
aspects of American foreign policy which are most vulnerable to attack. 
Perhaps the best example of this phenomenon is to be found in the foremost 
organ of the radical right, a magazine known as the Freeman. This magazine 
has many former leftists and Communists among its writers. Other examples, 
perhaps, are the staffs of various un-American activities committees, many of 
which have either been composed of former radicals or have secured advice 
and counsel from former Communists and radicals. 

The key to the situation, however, is not the organized or unorganized 
minority which initiates or dramatizes repressive measures, which attacks 
U.N.E.S.C.O., or the U.N. in general, but rather the change in the total 
predisposition of various groups in the country, the change in the perception 
of saliency of various political issues both domestic and foreign, by such groups. 
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Political extremists will always persist. It is the factors affecting the middle 
groups’ reactions to the fanatics which decide whether or not they are to be 
successful. 

Before concluding this review of general tendencies, one interesting and 
important contradiction between radical right ideology in the United States 
and the consequences of its promulgation should be stressed. Many political 
observers often overlook the fact that the ideology of the radical right is a 
libertarian, civil-liberties-oriented value system. If one reads the Freeman, 
one might think at times that he is reading an anarchist magazine, at least 
philosophically anarchist. One of the traditional criticisms which the radical 
right has launched against the New Deal ever since the early thirties is that it 
has increased the power of the state, that is, has reduced the civil liberties of 
individuals, that it has improved the power position of certain private govern- 
ments, such as trade unions. The ideology of extreme conservatism in this 
country is laissez-faire. Writers for the Freeman often attack the tariff. 
This ideology may be found even in the books of some of the major critics 
of heresy in American culture. For example, James Burnham continually 
argues that one important reason for war against Communism, internal and 
external, is the need to defend civil liberties. McCarthy’s young intellectual 
spokesman, William Buckley, is a devoteee of Adam Smith.[38] In a real 
sense, the radical right is led by the Frondists of American society, those who 
want to turn the clock back to a golden age of little government. 


Ill. THe Rapicat RicHt AND McCARTHYISM 


McCarthyism: The Unifying Ideology [39] 


Extreme conservatism cannot ever hope to create a successful mass 
movement on the basis of its socio-economic programme alone. Except 
during significant economic crises, the majority of the traditional middle and 
upper class conservative elements are not likely to support extremist movements 
and ideologies, even when presented in the guise of conservatism, and the 
lower classes do not support movements in defence of privilege. The problem 
of the radical right is to locate a political philosophy which will have appeal 
to its traditionally rightist support, and will also enable it to win a mass base 
in the body politic. Nazism was able to do this in Germany by combining a 
strong nationalist appeal to the status-threatened German middle and upper 
classes, together with an “ attack on Jewish international capitalism” designed 
to win over those most concerned with economic reform. As a number of 
European political commentators have suggested, anti-Semitism has often 
been the extreme rightist functional equivalent for the socialist attack on 
capitalism. The Jewish banker replaces the exploiting capitalist as the 
scapegoat. 

In the United States, the radical right had to find some equivalent method 
of appealing to the groups which have a sense of being under-privileged, and 
McCarthy’s principal contribution to the crystallization of the radical right in 
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the 1950’s has been to hit on the key symbols with which to unite all its potential 
supporters.[40] _McCarthy’s crusade is not just against the liberal elements of 
the country, cast in the guise of “ creeping socialists ”’ ; he is also campaigning 
against the same groups mid-west Populism always opposed, the eastern con- 
servative financial aristocracy. In his famous Wheeling, West Virginia, speech 
of February 9, 1950, McCarthy began his crusade against internal Communism 
by presenting for the first time an image of the internal enemy : 


The reason why we find ourselves in a position of impotency is not because 
our only potential enemy has sent men to invade our shores, but rather because 
of the traitorous actions of those who have been treated so well by this nation. 
It is not the less fortunate, or members of minority groups who have been selling 
this nation out, but rather those who have had all the benefits the wealthiest nation 
on earth has had to offer—the finest homes, the finest college educations, and the 
jinest jobs in the government that we can give. This is glaringly true in the State 
Department. There the bright young men who are born with silver spoons in their 
mouths are the ones who have been worse.[41] 


This defence of the minority groups and the underprivileged, and attack 
on the upper class, has characterized the speeches and writings of McCarthy 
and his followers from the beginning. In this McCarthy differs considerably 
from other anti-Communist investigators. He is rarely interested in investi- 
gating or publicizing the activities of men who belong to minority ethnic 
groups. The image which recurs time and again in his speeches is one of an 
easterner, usually of Anglo-Saxon Episcopalian origins, who has been educated 
in schools such as Groton and Harvard, and who is a member of the intelli- 
gentsia, the educated classes, not simply the intellectuals. 

This pattern recurs again and again in the current writings of the radical 
right. The Freeman magazine writes that “ Asian coolies and Harvard pro- 
fessors are the people . . . most susceptible to Red propaganda’’.[42] Facts 
Forum, another vociferous exponent of radical right ideology, describes 
intellectuals as the group most vulnerable to Communism, and defines intel- 
lectuals as, “‘ lawyers, doctors, bankers, teachers, professors, preachers, writers, 
publishers ”’.[43] In discussing the Hiss case, Facts Forum argued that the 
forces defending Hiss which were most significant were not the Communists, 
themselves, but “ the American respectables, the socially pedigreed, the cultur- 
ally acceptable, the certified gentlemen and scholars of the day, dripping with 
college degrees... . In general, it was the ‘best people’ who were for 
Alger Hiss.’’ [44] In discussing McCarthy’s enemies, the Freeman stated : 
“He possesses, it seems, a sort of animal, negative-pole magnetism which 
repels alumni of Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. And we think we know what it 
is: this young man is constitutionally incapable of deference to social status.” [45] 

These quotations could be extended indefinitely. Over and over again 
runs the theme, the common men in America have been victimized by members 
of the upper classes, by the prosperous, by the wealthy, by the well-educated, 
and when it is necessary to list names, these are almost invariably individuals 
whose names and backgrounds permit them to be identified with symbols of 
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high status. Since he could attack other individuals and groups, this con- 
centration on the Anglo-Saxon élite is no accident. What are the purposes it 
serves ? 

Initially McCarthy, coming out of a state, Wisconsin, which for over forty 
years had elected the two La Follettes with their isolationism and attacks on 
eastern business and Wall Street, may have been searching for an equivalent 
to the La Follette appeal. Much of the electorate of Wisconsin, and other 
sections of the Mid-West, the German-Americans and those who were sym- 
pathetic to their isolationist viewpoint, have been smarting under the charge of 
disloyalty. McCarthy has argued that it was not the isolationists but rather 
those who favoured our entry into war with Germany who were the real traitors, 
because by backing Great Britain in World War II they had played into the 
hands of the Soviet Union and had been dupes as well as servants of Com- 
munism. The linkage between the attacks on Anglo-Saxon Americans and 
Great Britain may be seen in McCarthy’s infrequent speeches on foreign policy, 
which invariably wind up with an attack on Great Britain, sometimes witha . 
demand for action (such as economic sanctions, or pressure to prevent her from 
trading with Red China).[46] Thus McCarthy is in fact attacking the same 
groups in the United States and on the world scene, as his liberal predecessors. 

On the national scene, McCarthy’s attacks are probably much more import- 
ant in terms of their appeal to status frustrations than to resentful isolation- 
ism. In the identification of traditional symbols of status with pro-Communism 
the McCarthy followers, of non-Anglo-Saxon extraction, can gain a feeling of 
superiority over the traditionally privileged groups. Here is a prosperity-born 
functional equivalent for the economic radicalism of depressions. For the 
resentments of prosperity are basically not against the economic power of 
Wall Street bankers, or Yankees, but against their status power. An attack 
on their loyalty, on their Americanism, is quite clearly also an attack on their 
status. And this group also not only rejects the status claims of the minority 
ethnics, but also snubs the nouveaux riches millionaires. 

Such an attack on the status system could conceivably antagonize groups 
within the radical right : such as the patriotic societies, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and members of old upper-status families like Archibald 
Roosevelt, who chaired the Roy Cohn testimonial dinner. Paradoxically, 
attacks on the Anglo-Saxon Yankee scapegoat do not have this effect because 
they are directed against majority elements in the society. An attack on Jews 
or the Irish, or Italians or Negroes, would have resulted in an immediate 
response from members of the attacked group. Anglo-Saxon white Protestants, 
aS a majority group, however, are not sensitive to criticism, they are not 
vulnerable to being attacked, nor do they expect attack. McCarthy, on the 
one hand, can throw out symbols and images which appeal to the minority 
ethnics, to the Germans, to the Irish, and the Italians, and at the same time 
not secure the hostility of radical rightists who also are members of the D.A.R., 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the Patriotic Dames or any other com- 
parable group.[47] And in spite of his populist type symbols, he can retain the 
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support or the co-operation of some big businessmen. This is his peculiar 
power. To the status-deprived he is a critic of the upper class, to the privileged 
he is a foe of social change and Communism.[48] 


Anti-Communism: The Weakness of a Single Issue 

In spite of its seeming successes in intimidating opponents, and gaining 
widespread support behind some of its leaders, the radical right has not 
succeeded in building even one organization of any political significance. And 
without organizing its backing, it cannot hope to secure any lasting power. 
This failure is not accidental, or a result of inept leadership, but rather stems 
from the fact that the only political issue which unites the various supporters 
of radical right politicians is anti-Communism.[49] It is only at the leadership 
level that agreement exists on a programme for domestic and foreign policy. 
The mass base, however, is far from united on various issues. For example, as 
McCarthy well knows, the dairy farmers of Wisconsin want the government to 
guarantee 100 per cent parity prices. But this policy is an example of “ creep- 
ing socialism ”’ and government regimentation to some of the extremist elements 
on his side. : 

The Catholic working-class still remains committed to the economic 
objectives of the New Deal, and still belongs to C.I.0. trade unions. While 
McCarthy and other radical rightists may gain Catholic support for measures 
which are presented under the guise of fighting Communism, they will lose it 
on economic issues. And should economic issues become salient again as 
during a recession, much of the popular support for McCarthyism will fall 
away. Asa result any attempt to build a radical right movement which has a 
complete political programme is risky, and probably will not occur. 

The radical right also faces the problem that it unites bigots of various 
stripes. Although there is little available evidence, it seems true that most 
anti-Semites have become McCarthyites. In the South and other parts of the 
country, fundamentalist Protestant groups which are anti-Semitic and anti- 
Catholic back the radical right in spite of the fact that McCarthy is a Catholic. 

One illustration of the way in which these contradictions among his 
supporters can cause difficulty, is a statement which recently appeared in the 
New York Journal American: ‘‘I think Joe owes the Army an apology but 
I doubt if our soldiers will get it. The Senator has sure lost his touch since he 
took up with those oil rich, anti-Catholic Texas millionaires. They are the 
very same gang which threw the shiv at Al Smith back in 1928.” [50] 

Perhaps the greatest threat to the political fortunes of the radical right 
has been the election of the Republican Party in 1952. As long as the Repub- 
lican Party was in opposition the radical right could depend upon the covert 
support, or at worst the neutrality, of most moderate conservative sections 
of the Republican Party. Republicans, even when they viewed the methods of 
the radical right with distaste, still saw the group as potential vote gainers for 
the Party. The frustration of twenty years in opposition reduced the scruples 
of many Republicans, especially those who were involved in party politics. 
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The differences between the radical right and the moderate right are evident 
indeed and open factionalism existed in the party long before the election of 
Eisenhower. Nevertheless, the evidence is quite clear that-a large proportion, 
if not the majority, of the moderate Republicans did not view McCarthy or the 
radical right as a menace to the party, until he began his attack upon them. 
Walter Lippman once persuasively argued that when the Republicans were in 
office they would be able to control the radical right, or that the radical right 
would conform for the sake of party welfare. Most Republicans probably at 
the time agreed. However, the programme of Eisenhower Republicanism has 
not been one of turning the clock back, nor has it fed the psychic needs of the 
radical right in domestic or foreign policy. Eisenhower’s policies in the White 
House have certainly not reduced the needs of radical right groups for political 
action, for scapegoatism. They have not reduced McCarthy’s desires to 
capitalize upon popular issues to maintain power and prestige in the general 
body politic. As a result, the radical right is now forced to struggle openly 
with the moderate conservatives, essentially the Eisenhower Republicans (who 
in large measure represent established big business). This is a fight it cannot 
hope to win, but the danger exists that the moderates in their efforts to resist 
charges of softness to Communism, or simply to defeat the Democrats, will 
take over some of the issues of the radical right, in order to hold its followers, 
while destroying the political influence of its leaders. 

It is extremely doubtful that the radical right will ever secure more power 
or influence than it has in the past. It has reached its optimum strength in a 
period of prosperity, and a recession will probably cripple its political power. 
It cannot build an organized movement. Its principal current significance, 
and perhaps permanent impact on the American scene, lies in its success in 
over-stimulating popular reaction to the problem of internal subversion, in 
supplying the impetus for changes which may have lasting effects on American 
life, e.g. the heightened security programme, political controls on passports, 
political tests for school teachers, and increasing lack of respect for and under- 
standing of the Constitutional guarantees of civil and juridical rights for 
unpopular minorities and scoundrels.[51] Whether these changes become 
institutionalized, however, depends on political developments of the next 
decade. And if the cold war and prosperity continue, the radical right, 
although organizationally weak, may play a decisive role in changing the 
character of American democracy. It is, therefore, a tendency in American 
life about which we need to know much more than we do. 


NOTES 


1. The intellectual sources of this paper are far more numerous than the footnote 
references acknowledge. In particular, I have drawn heavily from ideas and data 
contained in two papers: Richard Hofstadter, ‘‘ The Pseudo-Conservative Revolt ”’, 
American Scholar, Winter 1954, pp. 9-27; and Immanuel Wallerstein, ‘‘ McCarthyism 
and the Conservative ”’ (M.A. thesis in the Department of Sociology, Columbia University, 
1954). In addition, I would like to express my indebtedness to Julia Braun Kessler, 
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Marjorie Fiske, Charles Y. Glock, and Eric Josephson of the staff of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research for both intellectual and editorial assistance. 

Since this article was written a number of significant analyses of right-wing extremism 
in American life have appeared. 

See David Riesman and Nathan Glazer, “ Intellectuals and the Discontented 
Classes’, Partisan Review, January-February, 1955, pp. 47-72; Peter Viereck, ‘‘ The 
Alliance ‘Against the Elite’, The New Leader, January 24, 1955, pp. 16-19; Dennis H. 
Wrong, ‘“ Theories of McCarthyism ”, ”, Dissent, Autumn 1954, pp. 385-92; Talcott 
Parsons, “ McCarthyism and American Social Tension: A Sociologist’s View ’’, Yale 
Review, December, 1954, pp. 226-45. 

This paper may be identified as Publication No. A169 of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University. It is one of a series prepared for the Fund for 
the Republic. 

2. I do not mean to assert that every or even most individuals or groups whom I 
would classify in the radical right are involved in, or sympathetic to efforts to reduce 
personal freedom. In fact, as is made clear later in this paper, the ideology of the 
radical right is close to philosophical anarchism, as much /aissez-faire as possible. Most 
supporters of radical right politics believe that they are helping to increase democratic 
rights for everyone. The point is, however, that the nature of radical right attacks on 
political opponents, the definition of liberal or left politics, as illegitimate, un-American, 
creeping socialism, fellow-travelling or worse, often has the consequence of encouraging 
efforts to deny basic civil liberties to their political opponents. 

3. Similar distinctions are employed in the paper of Richard Hofstadter, op. cit. 

For a discussion of class and status politics in another context, see S. M. Lipset and 
R. Bendix, ‘‘ Social Status and Social Structure ”’, British Journal of Sociology, II (1951), 
especially pp. 230-3. 

4. It is of course important to note that scapegoat and ethnic prejudice politics 
have not been exclusively the tactic of prosperity-based movements. A number of 
depressions were responsible for the growth of political organizations which also engaged 
in attacks on minority groups. The Populist movement, and Father Coughlin’s National 
Union for Social Justice, are perhaps two of the most significant ones. These move- 
ments, however, basically concentrated on a solution to economic problems. Their 
attacks on the Jews were part of an overall programme for economic reform, which 
would end depressions. 

5. Historians have traditionally explained the decline of the Know-Nothings as a 
result of their inability to make a firm position on the slavery issue. Recent research, 
however, suggests that the depression may have béen even more important than the 
slavery agitation. Detailed study of pre-Civil War electoral behaviour indicates that 
the slavery issues played a minor role in determining shifts from one party to another. 
Evidence for these statements will be found in a forthcoming monograph by Lee Benson 
of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University. 

6. Humphrey J. Desmond, The A.P.A. Movement (Washington : The New Century 
Press, 1912), pp. 9-10. 

7. While the A.P.A. arose and won strength in a prosperous era, it grew greatly 
during the depression of 1893. Gustavus Myers, however, suggests that one of the 
major reasons for its rapid decline in the following two or three years was the fact that 
many of its leaders and members became actively involved in the class politics which 
grew out of this depression. That is, many A.P.A.ers either joined the Bryan movement 
or actively supported McKinley, depending on their socio-economic position. Thus, the 
decline of the A.P.A. also may be laid in large part to the fact that a depression accentuates 
economic issues and makes status concerns less important.—See Gustavus Myers, History 
of Bigotry in the United States (New York: Random House, 1943), pp. 244-5. 

8. This movement is discussed in detail in the background paper of Eric Josephson, 
“A Descriptive Review of Current (1917 to present) Threats to Personal Freedoms in 
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the United States”’ (Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1954, 
mimeographed). 
9. R. Hofstadter, forthcoming volume on Progressive and Populist movements. 

10. Quantitative evidence which fits in with this interpretation of the Progressive 
movement may be found in an unpublished paper, ‘“‘ The Genteel Revolt against Politics— 
A study of the New York State Progressive Party in 1912’, by Richard Ravitch. He 
summed up his statistical analysis as follows : 

** It would be wrong to assume that the Progressives were anti-Catholic, but it was 
unusual for a political party in New York to have only one Catholic in its midst. Several 
Bull Mooses [Progressives] had belonged to the Guardians of Liberty, an organization 
which attacked the Church; but they withdrew to avoid the political repercussions. 
Certainly it can be said that the overwhelming religious affiliation was that of the Con- 
servative [high status] Protestant sects. 

‘“* They were men conspicuous for their lack of association with the two groups which 
were slowly becoming the dominant forces in American life—the industrialist and the 
union leader. They were part of an older group which was losing the high status and 
prestige once held in American society. The Progressive represented the middle-class 
of the nineteenth century with all its emphasis on individualism and a set of values 
that was basically provincial. Resenting the encroachment on ‘his’ America by the 
corporations and urban masses, the formation of the Progressive Party may be considered 
his way of protesting what was now his defensive position in the bewildering ‘ drift’ 
which characterized 20th century society.” 

11. It is interesting to note in this connection that much of the earlier extremist 
agitation also dealt with supposed plots of foreign agents; for example, the agitation 
leading to the Alien and Sedition Acts before 1800, the anti-Catholic movements, all 
involved claims that agents of a foreign power or of the Pope sought to subvert American 
life and institutions. The leaders of these movements all argued that men with loyalties 
to foreign institutions had no claim to civil liberties in America. ‘‘ Can a Romanist 
be a good citizen of America? ... Romanism is a political system . . . as a political 
power it must be met. . . . No ballot for the man who takes his politics from the Vatican.” 
Reverend James B. Dunn, leader of the A.P.A., quoted Myers, op. cit., p. 227 (emphasis 
in Myers). 

The present situation, of course, differs from these past ones in that there ts a foreign 
directed conspiracy, the Communist Party. But to-day, as in the past, efforts are made 
to link native non-Communist expression of dissent to foreign powers. 

12. See Herbert Hyman and Paul Sheatsley, ‘‘ Trends in Public Opinion on Civil 
Liberties’, Journal of Social Issues, TX (1953), no. 3, pp. 6—-17.. 

13. David Riesman has suggested that the factors sustaining extreme moralism in 
American life are declining as more and more Americans are becoming “ other-oriented ’’, 
more concerned with being liked than being right. While Riesman’s distinction between 
inner-oriented and other-oriented people is useful for analytical purposes, I still believe 
that viewed cross-culturally, Americans are more likely to view politics in moralistic 
terms than most Europeans. No American politician would say of an ally, as did Churchill 
of Russia, that ‘I will ally with the devil, himself ’’;for the sake of victory. The 
American alliance with Russia had to be an alliance with a “‘ democrat ’’ even if the ally 
did not know he was democratic. Both the liberal reaction to the possibility of alliance 
with Chiang Kai Shek and Franco, and the conservative reaction to recognition of Com- 
munist China, are but the latest examples of the difficulty which morality creates for our 
international diplomacy. See David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (1950), for a discussion 
of the decline of such morality ; and George Kennan, American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 
(1952); Gabriel A. Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy (1950), Chap. III, 
** American Character and Foreign Policy” ; Raymond Aron, The Century of Total War 
(1954), pp. 103-4, for an analysis of the way in which morality in politics hampers foreign 
policy. 
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14. Will Herberg, ‘‘ Government by Rabble-Rousing ”’, The New Leader, January 18, 
1954, Pp. 13-16. 

15. It is true, of course, that there has been an alternative nationalist reaction, 
such as Zionism among the Jews, the Garvey movement among the Negroes, and identi- 
fication with national societies among other groups. In large measure, however, these 
patterns have been the reaction of lower-status, usually foreign-born members of immi- 
grant groups. Once assimilated, and accepted, immigrant groups often adopt the 
so-called “‘ third generation” pattern in which they attempt to reidentify with their 
past national traditions. While this pattern would seem to conflict with the assump- 
tion that conformity is the norm, I would suggest that it never represents an attempt 
to defend a minority cultural framework, but rather fits into the needs of individuals 
in a mass urban culture to find symbols of belongingness, which are smaller than the 
total society. In any case “ third generation ” organizations rarely represent more than 
a minority of the descendants of a given national group, unless the group continues to 
face significant discrimination by virtue of its ancestry. 

16. Churchill made this statement in the House, while defending his refusal to 
illegalize the Communists who were opposed to the war. 

17. That this is in part a legitimate interpretation may be seen by analysing the 
social bases of support of these totalitarian movements. In general, Communists, where 
strong, receive support from the same social strata which vote for democratic socialist 
or liberal groups in countries with weak Communist movements. Conversely, Fascist 
and right authoritarians, such as De Gaulle, have received their backing from previous 
supporters of conservative parties. There is little evidence of an authoritarian appeal 
per se. Rather, it would seem that under certain conditions part of the conservative 
group will become Fascists, while under others, part of the support of the democratic 
left will support the Communists. See S. M. Lipset, e¢ al., ‘“‘ Psychology of Voting ’’, 
in Gardner Lindsey, ed., Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge: Addison Wesley, 
1954), PP. 1135-6. 

18. It is worth noting here that existing evidence suggests that there is a substantial 
difference in the reactions of men and women to the radical right. Women are much 
more likely to support repressive measures against Communists and other deviant groups 
than are men in terms of poll responses, and many of the organizations which are active 
in local struggles to intimidate school and library boards are women’s groups. 

In part this difference may be related to the fact that women are more explicitly 
concerned with family status in the community than are men in the American culture, 
and hence, may react more than the men do to status anxieties or frustrations. The 
organizations of old-family Americans which are concerned with claiming status from the 
past are predominately female. Hence, if the thesis that status concerns are related to 
rightist extremism and bigotry is valid, one would expect to find more women than men 
affected by it. 

Secondly, however, evidence from election and opinion studies in a number of 
countries indicate that women are more prone to be concerned with morality in politics. 
They are much more likely to support prohibition of liquor or gambling, or to vote against 
corrupt politicians than men. This concern with morality seems to be related to the 
greater participation in religious activities by the female sex. Since Communism has 
come to be identified as a moral crusade against evil by every section of American public 
opinion, one should expect that women will be more likely to favour suppression of evil, 
much as they favour suppression of liquor and gambling. The propensity to support 
efforts to repress ‘“‘ corrupt ideas ” is probably intensified by the fact that much of the 
concern with the activities of Communists is related to their potential effect on the young. 
See H. Tingsten, Political Behaviour : Studies in Election Statistics (London: P. S. King, 
1937), Ppp. 36-75, for a report of comparative data on women’s attitudes and political 
behaviour. In the 1952 Presidential election in the U.S., more women voted Republican 
than Democratic for the first time in many years. It has been suggested that this was a 
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product of the raising of strong moral issues by the Republicans. See L. Harris, Is 
There a Republican Majority ? (New York: Harpers and Sons, 1954), Chapter VI. 

19. As Joseph Kennedy, father of the present senator and former Ambassador to 
Great Britain, once put it: ‘‘ I was born here, my children were-born here. What the 
hell do I have to do to be an American?” He said this in reaction to the fact that 
the Boston press continually made reference to him as Irish. 

For an excellent description of the reactions of the Boston Brahmins to the Irish, 
see Cleveland Armory, The Proper Bostonians (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1947), 
Pp. 346. 

20. This phenomenon is probably also linked to the often observed pattern of the 
convert becoming more Catholic than the Pope. 

21. This paper is not primarily concerned with presenting empirical evidence from 
public opinion polls to verify hypotheses, since that problem is the subject of the paper 
by Herbert Stember. It is worth noting, however, that one study of McCarthy’s appeals 
indicates conclusively that, among Protestants, he gets much more support from per- 
sons of non-Anglo-Saxon ancestry than from those whose forefathers came from Britain. 
The polls are not refined enough to locate old Americans who support patriotic organiza- 
tions, but the activities of groups which belong to the Coalition of Patriotic Societies 
are what would be expected, in terms of the logic of this analysis. See Wallerstein, 
op. cit. 

22. These observations about the nouveaux riches are, of course, not new or limited 
to current American politics. William Cobbett commented in 1827: 

‘.., this hatred to the cause of public liberty is, I am sorry to say it, but too common 
amongst merchants, great manufacturers, and great farmers ; especially those who have 
risen suddenly from the dunghill to chariot.” 

G. D. H. Cole and Margaret Cole, eds., The Opinions of William Cobbett (London : 
The Cobbett Publishing Co., 1944), pp. 86-7 ; see also Walter Weyl, The New Democracy 
(New York: The McMillan Co., 1912), pp. 242-3, for similar comments on the American 
nouveaux riches, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The differences in political attitudes between the self-made wealthy businessmen 
who have created new firms and those members of the economic élite who either inherited 
their position or came up through the bureaucratic hierarchy of an established large 
corporation may be in part also a function of variations in educational background. 
Two recent studies which differentiate among these three paths to business élite status indi- 
cate that self-made entrepreneurs have fairly low educational attainments as compared 
with the two other groups. And all available data suggest that adherence to civil liberties 
value system is highly correlated with amount of education. For details on varying 
educations of different groups within the American business élite see Suzanne Keller, 
The Social Origins and Career Lines of Three Generations of American Business Leaders 
(Ph.D. dissertation in the Department of Sociology, Columbia University, 1954); and 
Reinhard Bendix and F. W. Howton, “‘ Social Mobility and the American Business Elite ” 
(unpublished paper). ‘ 

23. See S. M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, ‘‘ Social Mobility and Occupational 
Career Patterns II. Social Mobility ”, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LVII (March, 
1952), PP. 494-504. 

24. Again, poll data fit this hypothesis. Material from a 1952 Roper poll shows 
that the most pro-McCarthy occupational group in the country is small businessmen. 
See Wallerstein, op. cit. 

For a discussion of the reactionary politics of upward mobile small businessmen, 
see R. Michels, ‘‘ Psychologie der anti-kapitalistischen Massenbewegungen ", Grundriss 
dev Sozialokonomik, vol. IX, p. 249. Two recent British studies suggest that small 
independent businessmen are more conservative on economical political issues than 
salaried members of the middle class. See R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie, Straight 
Fight, A study of voting behaviour in the constituency of Bristol North-East at the General 
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Election of 1951 (London: The Hansard Society, 1954), p. 62, and John Bonham reports 
that ‘‘ small business proprietors showed the biggest swing to the Conservatives during 
the years of Labour government ”’, The Middle Class Vote (London: Faber and Faber, 
1954), P- 142. 

25. There is a considerable body of evidence which indicates that economic liberalism 
(support of the labour movement, government planning, and so forth) is correlated inversely 
with socio-economic status, while non-economic “ liberalism ” (support of civil liberties, 
and internationalism) is associated positively with socio-economic status. That is, the 
poor are for redistribution of wealth, while the more well-to-do are liberal in non-economic 
matters. See G. H. Smith, “ Liberalism and Level of Information ”’, Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, February, 1948, pp. 65-81 ; Hyman and Sheatsley, op. cit., pp. 6-17; 
reports of the American Institute of Public Opinion, passim, 

These findings are paralleled by various reports which suggest that lower status and 
education are associated with high scores on scales designed to measure degree of authori- 
tarianism. See H. H. Hyman and P. B. Sheatsley, “‘ The Authoritarian Personality— 
A Methodological Critique ’’, in M. Jahoda and R. Christie, Studies in the Scope and Method 
of ‘‘ The Authoritarian Personality ’’ (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1954), p. 94; R. 
Christie, “‘ Authoritarianism Re-examined ”’, in ibid., pp. 169-75. 

Janowitz and Marvick have reported the interesting finding based on a national 
sample that the two most “ authoritarian ” groups are the poorly educated lower class, 
and the poorly educated lower middle class. See M. Janowitz and D. Marvick, ‘“‘ Authori- 
tarianism and Political Behaviour ’’, Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer 1953, pp. 185-201. 

26. Zetterberg in an unpublished study of attitudes towards civil liberties in a New 
Jersey community found that working-class respondents were much more illiberal than 
middle-class people, and that working-class Republicans were somewhat more anti-civil 
libertarian than working-class Democrats. In Britain Eysenck reports that ‘‘ Middle-class 
Conservatives are more tender-minded [less authoritarian] than working-class Conserva- 
tives ; middle-class Liberals more tender-minded than working-class Liberals ; middle- 
class Socialists more tender-minded than working-class Socialists, and even middle-class 
Communists are more tender-minded than working-class Communists”. H. J. Eysenck, 
The Psychology of Politics (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954), p. 137. In 
Sweden, Zetterberg found that workers were much less likely than middle-class people to 
score high on a scale measuring attitudes toward freedom of speech, but that worker 
supporters of non-Socialist parties were more liberal than worker supporters of the Socialist 
Party (unpublished data). It is difficult to explain why Swedish socialist workers deviate 
from the pattern of left-wing workers being more positively oriented towards civil liberties 
than conservative workers. ; 

27. It is interesting to note in this connection that the large group of persons who are 
non-voters and non-participants in any organized group in American society tend to 
be the most conservative and authoritarian in their social attitudes. These groups, 
largely concentrated in the lower classes, do, however, contribute to the results of public 
opinion polls since they are interviewed. Consequently such polls may exaggerate 
greatly the effective strength of right-wing extremism. Sanford, who found a negative 
relationship between socio-economic status and authoritarian attitudes, reports: ‘‘ We 
have data showing that authoritarians are not highly participant in political affairs, do 
not join many community groups, do not become officers in the groups they become 
members of.”” F. H. Sanford, Authoritarianism and Leadership (Philadelphia: Stephen- 
son Brothers, 1950), p. 168; see also G. M. Connelly and H. H. Field, ‘“‘ The non-voter 
—Who is he, what he thinks ”, Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 8, 1944, pp. 175-87. On 
the other hand Bendix suggests that the apathetic traditionalist group was mobilized 
by the Nazis in the final Weimar elections, see R. Bendix, ‘‘ Social Stratification and 
Political Power ’’, American Political Science Review, Vol. 46, 1952, pp. 357-75. 

28. Samuel Lubell, The Future of American Politics (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1951), p. 132. Lubell’s thesis has been challenged by R. H. Schmuckler, ‘‘ The Region of 
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Isolationism ”’, American Political Science Review, June, 1953, pp. 388-401. Schmuckler 
denies that the statistical evidence proves that any one factor is basically correlated 
with voting behaviour of isolationist members of Congress. Lubell, however, uses other 
indicators of the effect of ethnic attitudes on voting on foreign policy issues, the changes 
in the election of 1940. Regardless of who is correct, the basic hypothesis that feelings 
about past American policy are linked to the position of different ethnic groups may 
still be valid. 

29. Among once liberal Mid-West isolationist politicians who were first liberals and 
became extreme rightists were Senators Nye, Wheeler and Sheepstead. 

30. ‘‘ The memory of opposition to the last war seems the real mainspring behind 
present-day isolationism. What really binds the former isolationists is not a common 
view on foreign policy for the future, but a shared remembrance of American inter- 
vention in the last war. The strength of the Republican appeal for former isolationist 
voters is essentially one of political revenge ’—Lubell, op. cit.,.p. 152. 

31. See S. M. Lipset, e¢ al., op. cit., p. 1140. H. J. Eysenck, op. cit., p. 21. 

32. The introduction of a bill to outlaw the Communist Party by the most liberal 
members of the U.S. Senate is an example of this phenomenon. Many of them are 
vulnerable to the charge of Communist collaboration, Paul Douglas, as a Socialist, 
visited the Soviet Union, and was addressed as Comrade by Stalin. This interview was 
published by the Communist Party. Wayne Morse was strongly backed by Harry 
Bridges in his election to the U.S. Senate. Hubert Humphrey was elected to the Senate 
by the Democratic-Farmer-Labour Party, shortly after the Communists captured the 
old Minnesota Farmer-Labour Party and merged it with the Democratic Party of the 
state. None of these men ever supported the Communist Party, or even have any record 
of fellow-travelling for a brief period. Nevertheless, facts such as these would be difficult 
to explain without these men giving repeated evidence of their being strongly anti- 
Communist. 

33. In Canada, also, the Catholics have provided the main dynamic for threats to 
civil liberties, which are presented as necessary parts of the struggle against Communism. 
The government of the Catholic province of Quebec passed legislation in the thirties 
which gave the government the right to invade private homes in search of Communist 
activities and to padlock any premises which have been used by the Communists. Civil 
liberties groups in Canada have charged that these laws have been used against non- 
Communist opponents of the government, especially in the labour movement. 

34. It is possible to suggest another hypothesis for the general pattern of Catholics 
in this country which ties back to the earlier discussion of the working-class. All existing 
survey data indicate that two religious groups are most anti-civil libertarian, the Catholics 
and the fundamentalist Protestant sects. Both groups are predominantly low status 
in membership. But in addition, both fall under the general heading of extreme moraliz- 
ing or Puritanical religions. In the past, and to a considerable extent in the present also, 
the fundamentalists played a major role in stimulating religious bigotry, especially against 
Catholics. Itis important, however, to note also that a large part of the American Catholic 
church is dominated by priests of Irish birth or ancestry. French Catholic intellectuals 
have frequently referred to the American Catholic church as the Hibernian American 
church. Irish Catholics, like French Canadians, are quite different from those in the 
European Latin countries. They have been affected by Protestant values, or perhaps 
more accurately by the need to preserve the church in a hostile Protestant environment. 
One consequence of this need has been an extreme emphasis on morality, especially in 
sexual matters. Studies of the Irish have indicated that they must rank high among the 
sexually repressed people of the earth. The church in Ireland has tended to be extremely 
intolerant of deviant views and behaviour. The pattern of intolerance among the 
American Irish Catholics is in large measure a continuation in somewhat modified form 
of the social system of Ireland. Thus the current anti-Communist crusade has united the 
two most morally and sexually inhibited groups in America, the fundamentalist Protestants 
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and the Irish Catholics. I am sure that much could be done on a psychoanalytical level 
to analyse the implications of the moral and political tone of these two groups. Fora 
good report on morality and sex repression among the Irish in Ireland and America, see 
John A. O’Brien, ed., The Vanishing Ivish (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953). See also 
C. M. Arensberg and S. T. Kimball, Family and Community in Iveland (Cambridge : 
Harvard, 1948). 

35. Many, however, still make Aesopian references to the Jews. For a good current 
report on the anti-Semitic fringe within the radical right see James Rorty, ‘‘ The Native 
Anti-Semite’s ‘New Look’ ”’, Commentary, November, 1954, pp. 413-21. 

36. Now forgotten, but in the thirties quite widespread in liberal left circles, was 
the image of an American State Department staffed by pro-Fascists. Various people, 
some of whom are still in the State Department such as Robert Murphy, were labelled 
as pro-Franco, pro-Fascist, and so forth. The publicized Communist plot of the forties 
and fifties sounds like a rewritten version of the Fascist conspiracy of the thirties, with 
some new turns, of course. Anyone reading the liberal press in the earlier period would 
have read of how Roosevelt was being tricked and deceived by the Fascists in the State 
Department. The same facts that are now being used to criticize the State Depart- 
ment in another context, the fact that many diplomats come from Groton and Harvard 
and the Brahmin upper class, were used by the Communists to prove that the State 
Department was ultra-rightist in its sympathies. The State Department’s refusal to 
aid Loyalist Spain was viewed as proof of sympathy with Fascism. In the same way, 
the radical right now refuses to acknowledge that men may differ with them on the 
question of immediate war with China, or on the problem of liberation versus. con- 
tainment, as a result of honest convictions, or that men might have made mistakes in 
the past in their dealing with the Russians or the Communists. 

37. See T. W. Adorno, et al., The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harpers, 
1950). See also Richard Christie, op. cit., ‘‘ Authoritarianism Re-examined ’’, in Marie 
Jahoda and Richard Christie, eds., Studies in the Scope and Method of ‘‘ The Authoritarian 
Personality ’’ (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954), pp. 123-96, for a summary of more 
recent work in this field. 

38. William F, Buckley, God and Man at Yale: The Superstitions of Academic 
Freedom (Chicago: Regnery, 1951). 

39. Much of the data in this section are drawn from Wallerstein, op. cit. 

40. I am not suggesting that McCarthy or the radical right are Fascists or even 
precursors of Fascism. For reasons which are discussed in the next part of this section, 
I do not believe they could build a successful social movement even if they wanted to. 
Rather, however, I do suggest that the extreme right in all countries, whether Fascist 
or not, must find a programme or issue which can appeal to a section of the lower middle 
class, and even the working-class, if it is to succeed. 

41. Congressional Record, February 20, 1950, p. 1954. 

42. Freeman, vol. I, no. 1, p. 13. 

43. Facts Forum Radio Programme, no. 57. 

44. Ibid. (my emphasis). 

45. Freeman, November 5, 1951, p. 72 (my emphasis). 

46. “‘ Where have we loyal allies? In Britain? I would not stake a shilling on 
the reliability of a government which, while enjoying billions in American munificence, 
rushed to the recognition of the Chinese Red regime, traded exorbitantly with the 
enemy through Hong Kong and has sought to frustrate American interests in the Far 
East at every turn ’’—Joseph R. McCarthy, The Story of George Marshall, America’s 
Retreat from Victory (No. publ., 1952), p. 166. 

“ As of today some money was taken out of your paycheck and sent to Britain. 
As of today Britain used that money from your paycheck to pay for the shipment of 
the sinews of war to Red China... . 

“ Now what can we do about it. We can handle this by saying this to our allies : 
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if you continue to ship to Red China, while they are imprisoning and torturing American 
men, you will not get one cent of American money ’—Joseph McCarthy, quoted in the 
New York Times, November 25, 1953, p. 5: 1-8. 

47. It is, of course, possible that Anglo-Saxon Protestant supporters of McCarthy 
react similarly to the members of minority ethnic groups to the mention of Groton, 
Harvard, striped-pants diplomats, and certified gentlemen, that is, that they, too, take 
gratification in charges which reduce the prestige of those above them, even if they are 
also members of the same ethnic group. In large measure, I would guess that it is the 
middle-class, rather than the upper-class members of nationalistic and historical societies 
who are to be found disproportionately among the supporters of the radical right. 
Consequently they, too, may be in the position of wanting the high and mighty demoted. 

48. The celebrated Army—McCarthy hearings which were televised for close to two 
months should have made manifest to every American the difference between McCarthy 
and his followers and his conservative opponents. Every member of McCarthy’s staff 
who appeared on television was, with only one exception, either Catholic, Jewish or 
Greek Orthodox in religion, and Italian, Greek, Irish or Jewish in ethnic origin. On 
the Army side, representing the Eisenhower administration, was a group of wealthy 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants, holding important political posts. In a real sense this televised 
battle was between successfully upward mobile minority ethnics and in the main, upper- 
class Anglo-Saxons. 

It is also interesting to note that many of McCarthy’s closest advisers are Jews. 
These Jewish McCarthyites are, however, unrepresentative of the Jewish population, 
generally, for all survey data indicate that the large majority of American Jews are 
extreme liberals on both economic and civil liberties issues. 

49. In addition much if not most of the support for radical right policies reported by 
the polls comes from groups which normally show the lowest levels of voting or other 
forms of political participation, women, members of fundamentalist sects, and conservative 
workers. 

It is unfortunate that most American politicians as well as the general intellectual 
public do not recognize that the public opinion poll reports on civil liberties, foreign policy, 
and other issues are usually based on samples of the total adult population, not of the 
electorate. Consequently, they probably greatly exaggerate the electoral strength of 
McCarthyism. For a related discussion see David Riesman and Nathan Glazer, ‘‘ The 
Meaning of Opinion ”’, in D. Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1954), PP. 492-507. 

50. Frank Conniff in the New York Journal-American, quoted in The Progressive, 
April, 1954, p. 58. 

51. Of course the cold war is a much more important determinant of these patterns 
than the actions of any political group in America. And the stress in this paper on the 
radical right should not lead to ignoring the contribution of the Communist Party to 
current coercive measures. The presence of a foreign-controlled conspiracy which 
engages in espionage has helped undermine the basis of civil liberties. Democratic 
procedure assumes all groups will play the game, and any actor who breaks the rules 
endangers all. In a real sense, extremism of the right and left aid each other, for each 
helps to destroy the underlying base of a democratic social order. 
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Human Society in Ethics and Politics. Bert- 
rand Russell. Allen & Unwin, 1954. Pp. 
289. I5s. 


Lorp RUSSELL’s views on ethics as expounded 
by him in recent years seemed to favour a 
completely subjectivist interpretation of moral 
experience. When a man says “this is good 
in itself’? we were told again and again what 
he really means is “I wish everybody to 
desire this ’’ or rather ‘‘ would that everybody 
desired this’’. If two men differ about values, 
their disagreement is not as to any kind of 
truth, but is one of tastes.1_ In his new book 
this position no longer satisfies him. Like 
so many other people, he cannot persuade 
himself that the difference between the view 
of a Nazi that it is good to torture Jews and 
his own view that it is bad is merely one of 
taste. The feeling that there is a difference 
of another kind, he says, though not decisive, 
deserves respect. He might have gone further 
and said with his master Hume, “ that those 
who have denied the reality of moral distinc- 
tions, may be ranked among the disingenuous 
disputants”’. Accordingly, he tries hard to 
reach a position which allows a certain objec- 
tivity to ethical judgements. 

This position is strikingly similar to Hume’s. 
It may be summed up thus. (1) Good is 
defined as the property of arousing in the 
spectator an emotion of approval, bad as that 
which arouses disapproval. (2) A survey of 
acts which arouse these emotions.shows that 
on the whole those acts are apprdyed which 





are likely to bring happiness or pleasure, while 
opposite effects are from acts that 
are disapproved of. (3) Right conduct is 
then defined as an act which, on the available 
evidence, is likely to produce better effects 
than any other act that is possible in the cir- 
cumstances; any other act is “ wrong”. 
What we “ ought” to do is the act which is 
right. It will be seen that Russell takes 
“good” to be the fundamental category of 
ethics, “right” being defined as conduct 
which promotes the good. The reason for this 
preference is that in his view there is more 
agreement as to what results of actions are 
thought desirable than as to what is thought 
right or wrong. These definitions and propo- 
sitions, Russell claims, ‘‘ provide a coherent 
body of propositions which are true (or false) 
in the same sense as if they were propositions 
of science ”’.? 

The detailed exposition hardly bears out this 
claim. Russell is compelled to add many 
qualifications which if they do credit to his 
intellectual candour, shake our confidence 
in his conclusions. In the first place, when 
good (or intrinsic value) is defined as whatever 
satisfies desire, it is at once added that this 
implies that the satisfaction of one person’s 
desire is as good as that of another person’s, 
provided the two desires are of equal intensity 
(p. 56). It seems to me that this can only 
mean that it is Lord Russell’s desire that 
everyone should recognize that other people’s 
desires are as good as theirs; it is certainly 
not the case that everybody, in fact, desires 





1Cf. Religion and Science, Ch. IX. 


* With this may be compared Hume’s summary of his own procedure: ‘ The h 
It maintains that morality is maintained by sentiment. 


which we embrace is plain. 


virtue to be whatever mental action or quality gives to a spectator a pleasi 


ypothesis 
It defines 
sentiment of approbation ; 


and vice the contrary. We then proceed to examine a plain matter of fact, to wit, what actions 


have this influence ; we consider all the circumstances, in which these actions 
general observations with regard to these sentiments.” 


endeavour to extract some 


; and thence 


Concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix I. Concerning Moral Sentiment. 
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this. In Russell’s view it is the business of 
wise institutions to encourage what he calls 
impersonal desires and to induce the belief 
that there need be no real conflict between self 
interest and the interests of society. He 
invents a new emotion, called the emotion of 
impartiality, to this end. But to say that this 
is right or what ought to be done means on 
this view no more than that it is Russell’s 
desire that other people’s desires shall be 
moulded to harmonize with his desires. Sub- 
jectivity has not been eliminated. 

It is interesting to note that Russell follows 
Hume in regarding justice as not an intrinsic 
good but as a means to an end. His treat- 
ment, however, is somewhat perfunctory. 
He undertakes no inquiry into the effects of 
different modes of distribution of goods on the 
total happiness in a community. He contents 
himself with saying that though there are 
strong arguments for an approximately equal 
distribution, ‘‘ wherever an ancient tradition 
is not dominant ”’, there is no sufficient ground 
for the view that a community in which 
intrinsic value is evenly distributed is better 
than one in which distribution is uneven. In 
this again he seems to be more influenced by 
Hume than by Sidgwick who favours the view 
that “equality is itself a desirable thing” 
where it does not conflict with freedom. 

In the second place, it is not easy to see on 
what evidence Russell reaches the conclusion 
that the acts which are approved are those 
which tend to produce pleasure or happiness 
and that those which are disapproved are those 
from which opposite effects are expected. 
The matter cannot be settled by statistical 
inquiry into what classes of acts the majority 
of individuals approve or disapprove, for this 
would rule out the moral innovator, including 
Russell himself. Furthermore, Russell ex- 
plicitly rejects the theory of psychological 
hedonism. What people desire is not pleasure 
but various objects the attainment of which 
gives pleasure. If so, intrinsic value attaches 
not to pleasure only but to a number of other 
objects—a position which if accepted would 
lead back to a theory analogous to that of 
Moore which at one time Russell supported. 
In the end he agrees that pleasure is “ not 
the nearest that we can come to the common 
quality of the great majority of approved 
actions. ... We do not in fact value 
pleasures in proportion to their intensity ; 
some pleasures seem to us inherently prefer- 
able to others” (p. 117). But if there are 
different kinds of satisfaction, what criterion 
are we to appeal to in grading them? We 
are faced with the difficulties long familiar to 
students of utilitarian theories of morals. 


2iItI 


Finally, it seems to me that the difficulties 
of Russell’s views arise from the vagueness 
of his theory of human motivation. In the 
Preface to this book-he explains that those 
critics have misunderstood him who have 
accused him of over-estimating the part of 
reason in human affairs. The trouble does not 
lie here but rather in his enormous over-simpli- 
fication of the relations between inclination 
and will, reason and impulse. He quotes with 
approval Hume’s assertion that ‘‘ Reason is 
and ought only to be the slave of the passions.” 
But he gives no very convincing arguments in 
support of this very quaint survival of faculty 
psychology. That reason “ by itself’’ is no 
cause of action no rationalist need be con- 
cerned to deny, since reason never works in 
an emotional or impulsive vacuum. Russell 
repeats Hume’s assertion that reason is con- 
cerned only with means and never with the 
ends of actions, and he seems to think that this 
is obvious. But is it? The ends that people 
set themselves are complex and variable. 
They cannot be regarded as simply given and 
in any case means and ends are often intimately 
interwoven. Beliefs about ends and about the 
principles of conduct are far from being 
emotionally neutral. To say that they have 
no effect on action is contrary to plain facts. 
Men have died for them. The whole theory of 
motivation thus needs re-examination. Im- 
pulse is no doubt needed to incite thought, 
but thought in turn can inspire or 
impulse. Reason has not only a regulative 
but. constitutive function in relation to the 
ends of action. A rational ethic must assume 
that there is such a thing as rational action, 
that intelligence has a part to play not only 
in cognition but in volition. It plays this part 
not merely by serving the natural inclinations, 
nor by overriding them and impelling them to 
conform to a law independent of the desires. 
It does so by the bringing the ends of endeavour 
into consciousness and by clarifying and 
systematizing them in such a way as to make 
them serve the deeper needs of the personality. 
The function of the practical reason is thus mis- 
stated if it is confined to deliberation about 
means. It is concerned also with the relative 
worth of the different ends in relation to the 
cost involved in attaining them, and this 
task it cannot fulfil adequately without in- 
quiry into the basic human needs and the 
grounds of our preferences and choices. 

The book is concerned not only with ethical 
theory but with its application to the terrifying 
problems of the day. ‘‘Is there not in the 
human race sufficient common sense to avert 
this catastrophe which no one desires? ’’ The 
burden of his argument is that “ skill without 
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wisdom is the cause of our troubles’. What 
then is the lesson of wisdom? It is to wish 
well to others, to rid ourselves of hate, greed 
and envy. Ancient doctrine, no doubt, but 
hitherto it has been preached in vain. ‘‘ Now 
at last, if any of us are to survive, practical 
politics must learn to take account of a kind of 
wisdom which practical men have hitherto 
thought too good for this world.” 
Morris GINSBERG. 


Growing up in an Egyptian Village. Hamed 
Ammar. Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1954. 
Pp. xvi, 316. 28s. 


Strwa, the village in Upper Egypt described 
by Dr. Ammar (whose interests are primarily 
educational), is the one where he was born, 
where his close kinsmen still live, and where in 
1950 he settled for six months’ field work. It 
differs from many other Egyptian villages in 
that its inhabitants are small landowners and 
not tenants, and it also differs from agricultural 
communities in Lower Egypt in that Silwa 
women (like others in neighbouring provinces) 
go about veiled and do not work on the land. 

His book suffers from an over-abundance 
of references to, and quotations from, most 
American and British anthropologists and 
psychologists, and the copious footnotes show 
that he has in addition consulted an impressive 
number oflearned periodicalsandreviews. Such 
monumental background reading and citation 
make the author’s lapses appearall thestranger: 
for instance he contrasts ‘‘ consanguine ’’ and 
‘‘uterine’’ brothers, using the former term 
without qualification to denote specifically 
siblings descended from a common father and 
different mothers; while on the next page he 
says ‘‘ affinal ’’ where the context clearly shows 
that he means ‘ matrilateral’’. However, 
apart from the obvious fact that the longer a 
couple remain married, the greater is the 
probability that they will have children and 
that some of these will survive, it does not 
seem to have occurred to him that the two 
Tables he gives in different parts of his book, 
one concerning the relation between divorce 
and the number of surviving children, and the 
other concerning the relation between divorce 
and the duration of marriage, should be 
studied in conjunction. Had he done so, or 
had he looked at the Egyptian Government 
volumes on Vital Statistics dealing with 
Muslim (and not all Egyptian) divorces, he 
would have seen from one Table alone that 
while it is true that approximately 75 per cent 
of all divorces occur among couples who have 
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no surviving children, an impressive proportion 
of these are divorces of couples who had been 
married for less than two years. Thus, in 1945, 
of a total 79,648 Muslim divorces, 11,614 took 
place within less than six months and a further 
10,654 within less than a year of marriage, 
while another 16,222 occurred within the 
second year of married life. This suggests that 
very nearly half the total number of Muslim 
divorces occur independently of fertility or of 
the ability of a wife to rear children, 

as 2,429 of the women concerned had borne 
children who had survived. 

However, sociologists and educationists 
should not be discouraged from reading Dr. 
Ammar’s study. The book contains a wealth 
of information on the kinship organization of 
the village, on the economic role of young and 
adolescent children, on the relationships 
between siblings, on the problem of discipline, 
on children’s games, and there are two excellent 
short chapters on lay and religious schools and 
on the attitudes of the villagers to formal 
education. There are appendices dealing with 
several subjects, including Rorschach and other 
tests administered to the village children ; 
local proverbs ; and local expenditure and food 
consumption. There is also an interesting 
discussion on the effect which indulgence in 
early infancy and strict discipline in childhood 
and adolescence have on personality develop- 
ment. Apparently in Silwa ‘“‘ hearty laughter 
is rare, and it usually occurs amongst adults in 
their sarcastic allusions to others’’, and per- 
sonal relationships are characterized by reserve, 
excessive touchiness and suspiciousness. There 
is a puritanical code of morality (the author 
asserts that in the past thirty years in a 
community of about 3,500 persons, there has 
not been a single case of adultery in the village 
or of an illegitimate birth), and the villagers 
set the highest value on piety and Koran 
learning. 

Dr. Ammar is aware that the fact that he was 
a native of Silwa presented some handicaps : 
for instance, he could not gather any informa- 
tion about the emotional and sexual aspects of 
husband-wife relations because the whole issue 
is taboo and a fellow-villager who raises these 
points would endanger his prestige. 

Despite its defects, this book will be wel- 
comed by all who are interested in Muslim and 
Middle Eastern communities if only because 
it is based on intensive field work and because 
it is the first systematic description and 
analysis of an Egyptian village to be published. 

JupitH DyamMourR. 


ane to pressure of space, other book reviews have been held over to the next 
number. 
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